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The office of the ministry is of the highest nature : itis a trust which no lan- 
guage can sufliciently express; and the unfailiful discharge of it is, of all 
conditions in lite, the most dreud/ul. 
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Plain Discourses, delivered to a Country Congregation. By the 
Rev. William Butcher, M. A. Rector of Ropsley, Lmcola- 
shire, Pp. 478, 2 vols, 8vo. 10s. Hatchard, 1514. 





We have had frequent occasion to remark, that we do not, 
ia our professional capacity, estimate the importance of a 
book, so much by its size, as by its comtents ; and seldom, in 
our opinion, has this remark been more applicable to any work 
that has hitherto passed through our hands, than it is to that 
which now lies before us. We are induced to fespeat this ob- 
servation, as upon it we must rest our apology to our readers, 
for the éxtensive claim we ate, on this oceasion, necessarily 
compelled to muke upon their time and attention. Convinced, 
therefore, that, under existing circumstances, we shall rea- 
dily obtain their indulgence, we will immediately enter upon 
our review of a work, which, in very many-respects, is ene of 
the most important that has for a long time been submitted 
tothe British Public, 

We must confess that, when we first saw these “ Plain 
Discourses, delivered to a Country Congregation,” advertised, 
we cou'd not forbear to notice the ambiguity of their title; 

Na, 202, Fol. 48, Marck, 1815. ve 
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°10 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


and were tempted to think that, like Hamlet's ghost, 
they came in a most questionable shape.” = Whether they 
were to class with the vile Calvinistic trash, which has so oftep 
appeared under a similar and equally delusive title ; or whether 
they Were to occupy, in the elergyman’s study, the same shelf 
with a Wilson, a Polwhele, or a Gilpin, was, we confess, wit) 
ns the subject of momentary doubt. A little reflection, 
however, convinced us, that, in either case, an inspection of 
them might be attended with benefit. For, if they should be 
found to rank under the former of these descriptions, we con- 
ceived it would then become our imperious duty, (and a duty 
from which, we once more assert, we shall never shrink) to 
guard the public against the poison of their contents : and if 
discovered to be of the latter, we anticipated much pleasure 
from the agreeable task of recommending to the perusal of 
our readers, a performance in all respects so deserving of their 
peculiar attention, Influenced by these considerations, we 
immediately procured Mr. Butcher’s volumes, and had the 
mortification, and, we will add, some degree of disappoint- 
ment also, to find that the author of them was a most staunch 
and zealous co-operator with Messrs. Hill, Burder, Hawker, 
and Co. in the laudable and truly churchmanlike work of spread- 
ing heresy and schism broadcast throughout the land ; and 
of banishing (so far asin them lies) every trace of sound 
theological principle, and moral practice, from the minds and 
lives of their countrymen; and lastly, of what so ill becomes 
them, (although they glory in it) of holding up the regular 
clergy to the public as an abandoned crew of lying, hypocti- 
tical, and perjured beings, lost to all sense of goodness. 

A Calvinist of this description, we are sorry to say, is the 
redoubtable Divine whose discourses are the subject of our 
present article. In making, however, this assertion, we shall 
not, as the holy fraternity of the Genevan school often do, 
make it withous adducing proof of it; and such proof as we 
trust every one must allow to be incontrovertible, In vol. 
2d, p. 406, after having quoted John xth and 25th verse, 
** they thall never perish, neither shall any man pluck them 
out ot my hand ;” the author proceeds thus, * it is astonishing 
that-any, who profess to draw their creed from the Bible, should 
oppose the doctrine ef final perseverance, so forcibly and so 
clearly set forth in these words,” and having defended it by 
adducing the passages of scripture usually brought forward t 
nove it, he adds, page 415, “ on the doctrine in question, 
i am anxious to be understood.” Now, as final perseverance! 
onc of the peculiar doctrines of Calvin, and Mr. B, has thus 
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expressly avowed that tenet, there can be no want of candour 


_jn denominating him a disciple of that reformer; as the rea- 


der will hereafter find we shall be under the necessity of doing. 

It has been frequently remarked, (and the remark is as true 
as it is frequent) that tLe writings of those who so arrogantly 
and impudently style themselves ‘* Gospel Ministers,’’ are 
invariably characterised by vulgarity and coarseness of expres 
sion. Jn these properties, as well as in sophistry of reasoning, 
and profusion of abuse, Mr, 3. is by no means inferior to any 
of the evangelical libellers of the regular clergy, who have 

receded him in that charitable and christian work. ‘This will 
be immediately seen from the quotation (vol. Ist. p. $5) which 
follows. “O! let me intreat you,” says this notable divine 
and elegant writer, **to examine yourselves by the strictness 
of Ged’s holy law, and to reflect a little upon the purity, the 
infinite purity of God’s nature, and upon his inflexible justice, 
andafter this take an account only. for one single hour of the 
swarm of vile thoughts of various kinds that arise in your. cor- 
rapt hearts, and if youare not, by natural conscience alone, 
sick of your goodness, 1 nvust without the least illiberality con- 
clude that there is more hope of a fool than of you.” And, 
again, in the very next page, * there are few, very few, (none, 
we. presume in Mr. B.’s_ estimation, but genuine staunch 
Calvinists} that have anymore faith thanthe devils themselves !!! 

So frequently are the language and the principles of the 
evangelical party at variance, that those who are unacquainted 
with their system, and mode of conducting theological contro- 
tersy, would never once suspect their principles to be, what, 
in reality, they are. In proof of this assertion, and also to 
shew the temper and spirit with which Mr... writes, we pro- 
duce the following passage (p.45). * God forbid, my brethren, 
that we should speak dishonourably of good works which God 
hath before ordained that we should walk in them! No ; we in- 
sist, with as much zeal and holy violence upon the necessity of 
good works, as any legal advocate for them can do, But we 
wil not, -we dare not, put them in the place of our Redeemer : 
we dare not substitute them for the Lord our Righteousness.” 
It'is, we trust, almost needless to point out to our readers the 
disgusting and calumnious distinction here made between the 
orthodox clergy, the legal advocates for good works, and their 
Solifidian vangelical brethren. We will boldly tell Mr. B. 
that, at the very moment he penned the sentence just quoted, 
he must be aware that his holy brotherhood do, generally speak - 
Mig, netoriousty neglect the inculcation of the, necessity oF 
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goo works in their discourses both from the pulpit and thy 
press... If they ever do press this doctrine, they, seem as i 
were, either to stumble unintentionally upon it, or to do it 
ouly when thei own premises irresistibly carry thea to it : or, 
pexbaps, (which indeed we most suspect) they scatter here 
upd there afew recommendations of good works, that, in 
case of being. charged with preaching uv faith only, they may 
have a few passages to make up the shew of an arguinent 
repel the charge. 

But.the most important part of the sentence under exa- 
nituation remains yet to be considered. “ We will not, we 
dare net,” says this accuser of his brethren, * put them, 
mcaning good works, in the place of our Redeemer ; we dare 
not substitute them for the Lord our Righteousness.” We 
huve already proved Mr. B, to be, if any thing, a Calvinist ; 
and as he in this passage places the legal advocates for good 
works (as he affectedly and absurdly terms them) in coutia- 
distinetion to himself and his followers, it is a necessary aud 
undeniable consequence that the former are the Anti-Calvinists. 
Now, we call upon Mr. B. to point out any one of the legal 
cult seat, alias Anti-Calvinists, who ever did put good works 
in the place of our Redecmer, and substitute them for the 
Lord our Righteousness ; and, we moreover maintain, that, in 
bringing this railing allegation against his brethren, he is a 
fulse accuser, and notorious reviler of them. We will even 
go farther, althcugh we much regret being necessitated to use 
such harsh and unpalatable language, that at the very moment 
he composed and put to paper the insinuation, or rather accu- 
sation, he must be aware that he was publishing a wilful and 
deliberate culanny. Mr. B. must know, (and we dare him to 
deny it,) that neither the Antin6 alvieionic laity, uor clergy, do 
put ne works jn the place of their Redeemer, or substiute 
them for the Lord their Righteousness. . He must know that 
they universally hold the ceath and sufjerings of our exer Blessed 
Lord.and Sanwur Jesus Christ to be the only meritoriotis Cause 
of our salvation, and good works the | sine grub nor, the udis- 
Pass ble condiious, Upou Which itis to be obtained. Mr. B. 
niay pelhaps call this (to use his own words) ** the commen 
sysiom of divinity in these days,” and our animadversions 00 
his unclercal and unchristian conduct, “ branding (iod's 
people with all manner of iguominious names;’’ but let. it be 
recollected, that whatever severity may appear in our treatment 
of hin, was extorted by his own previous. insolence anit 
abuse ; and,how fur Mr, B.’s practice agreed with his aa De, 
say beseen at once from these his own words | (polos) “dn 
the world to come, all shades of difference will vanish TAY ¢ 
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itshould therefore be our earnest endeavour to anticipate that 
unity of spirit, by cherishing a disposition of candour and be- 
nevolence here.” 

We have more than once remarked, (and the truth of the 
remark will be instantly evinced to any ove who reads ten 
pages of any evangelical discourse) that our opponents, under 
the pretence of magnifying God atid annihilating all merit in 
man, seem to take delight in vilifying human vature, and, to 
labour for words to express its absolute corruption. In this re- 
spect, Mr. B. is inno degree inferior to the restof his Calvinistic 
brethren, as the following extract from page 7-4 clearly shews. 

“ They,” (i.e. the world in general,) “ hate Gods name, ir- 
reverently using it on every trifling eccasion; taking it. constantly in 
vain, and swearing by it talsely. ‘They hate bis sabbaths and will 
not keep them holy; they consume them in idleness, if notin vice ; 
they dishonour their parents according tothe Mesh, refusing the pro- 
per curbs they would put on their unbridled passions ; they covet 
their neighbours’ goods, and as fed horses neigh after their neigh! our’s 
wife; they hate God's people ; they brand them with all manner of 
ignominious names; lay to their charge things that they are ignorant 
of, and persecuic them to the utmost of their power ; and that they 
ae not brought to the stake to be burnt Jike the martyrs of old, is 
not owing to any want of malice in those who hate God, but be- 
cause we live under a mild and gracious government, where we may 
worship God according to the dictates of bis most holy word. ‘Lhe 
same envy, hatred, and malice, dwell at all times in all bosoms who 


hate God.” 


Qa these extraordinary passages we must ‘make a few obser- 
vations. ‘Lhat the vices here ‘enumerated do, unfortunately, 
too much prevail, cannot certainly be denied. ‘Chat they 
prevail to so great a degree, we have ever deeined to be one 
of the blessed effects of preaching up Calvinistic methodism, 
both in, and out of, the church. When rectitude of moral 
conductyor, ina word, good works are either positively decried, 
or studiously kept out of the view of a very considerable por- 
tion of the community, by the zealous labourers in the holy 
evangelical cause; when, by the same persons (unhappily, 
by far too numerous) the wild, the absurd, the blaspheinous, 
doctrines of absolute predestination and unconditional elee- 
tion are so earnestly and unremittingly inculeated, where is, 
where can be. the wonder that the vices specified by Mr. B. 
should, so generally, flourish and abound. If the lower orders 
e taught, as, by the pious Rector of Ropsley, and his worthy 
colleazues the evangelical priesthood, they are continually 
taught, that, in the work of salvation they are purely passive, 
Mat they are mere machines, and bear po part whateve in it, 
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that the gospel has no conditions, and that the salvation 
of every individual is effected solely by the irresistible grace 
of God, without any concurrence on his own part; if, we 
repeat, ‘they are thus taught, can we for a moment be surpris- 
ed at that general decline of morals, which, in every part of 
the kingdom is, unhappily, so visible? But, how much soever 
the vices of which Mr. B. gives so particular and copious a de- 
tail, may prevail among those whom he terms the unregenerate, 
another word in the evangelical vocabulary, for Anti-calvinists, 
yet we must plainly tell him, thatin proportion to their numbers, 
there is every reason to believe, as many, and equally vicious 
characters are to be found among the sanctimonious tribes of 
Calvinistic methodists, as among their less-assuming and less- 
deceitful brethren, who rank in opposition to them. It may 
surprise Mr. B., and certainly will not please him, to be told, 
that it is not very uncommon to find some, among even the 
« true churchmen,” who (to adopt Mr. B.’s bold and impious 
prostitution of strong oriental metaphor) “ as fed horses neigh 
after their neighbour’s wife.” We have unfortunately seen so 


many instances of this kind in the quarter just specified, as 
have almost tempted us to believe, that, however high their 
pretensions to superior piety might run, there was in reality. 


little, if any, piety at'all among them. But, with whatever 
vices the opponents of Calvinistic methodism may stand charge- 
able, deceit and knavery are certainly not so predominant 
among them, (considering the difference in points of num- 
bers) as among their uncharitable accusers. There is scarcely 
tradesman in any populous district where methodism either in, 
or out of, the church prevails, who has not had abundant cause 
to rue his commercial connection with its sainted professors. 
This we assert, both as the result of our personal experience, 
and of extensive enquiry, made for the very purpose of ascer- 
taining its truth, in a variety of quarters. Other vices too 
might | be mentioned, which, there is little reason to doubt, 
are as applicable to them, according to their: numbers, 2s 
those of deceit and commercial dishonesty, which it would be 
too great a trespass on the time and patience of our readers to 
detail and app!y. We will therefore return to our candid and 
charitable author. 

We have just termed our slanderous opponents § sainted 
professors ;” and, perhaps, Mr. B. and his fraternity may 
take offence at it. Let it, however, be remembered, that they 
are styled by Mr. B. himself (p. 74, in the very phraseology of 
Whitfield and Wesley) “ God’s people;” and we leave him 

to point out the difference between the terms. But, when ht 
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eds to aver that their antagonists “lay to their charge 
things that they are ignorant of, and persecute them to the ut- 
most of their power,” we are reluctantly, but irresistibly, impel; 
led to assert that Mr. B. is guilty of positive and downright 
falsehood. We do, most assuredly, aflirm, that the Calvinistic 
methodists do all they can to disturb the constitution both in 
churchand state; of which, although they have the assurance and 
effronzery to deny it, they neither are, nor can be ignorant: and 
that they are not persecuted to the utmost of the power of their 
adversaries, is evident from the several acts recently pass- 
ed by the legislature in favour of the dissenters, even to the de- 
gradation of the established church, Assertions so utterly devoid 
of candour and truth, made us, we must ingenuously confess, for 
the moment, almost lose our patience; but when in the very 
next sentence our author affirms of us, © that if God’s 
people, (i.e. the methodists,) are not brought to the stake to 
be burnt, it is not owing to any want of malice in those who 
hate God, (alias the Anti Calvinists ;) but because we live 
undera mild and gracious government, where we may worship 
God according to the dictates of his most holy word ;” we 
have scarcely words of sufficient force adequately to express 
our abhorrence and indignation at the charge. Nor is this all ; 
atthe conclusion of this scurrilous ard barefaced calumny, 
Mr. B. who, every time he performs the morning — ser- 
vice of the church, prays himself, and directs his con- 
gtegation to do the same, for deliverance © from all false 
doctrine, heresy, and schism ;’’ is feund the publishing preacher 
of the first, and the avowed apologist of the last!!! And 
who is it, we must ask, who is it, that is guilty of such in- 
consistent, such scandalous, such wicked, conduct? It is the 
very man, who, instead of leaguing with the enemies of the 
church, and beeoming her assailant, is bound by every tie of 
honour and conscience, strenuously to defeud beth her doc- 
tines and farm of government !!! But, in a word, we have 
almost invariably found, that, to look for fairness, candour, 
consistency, and truth, in a Calvinistic methodist, were an ex- 
pectation as vain as that of the husbandman, who sbould 
think of reaping a crop of wheat where tares only have been 
sown, 

Speaking (page 117) of man in general, Mr. B. observes: 


“ That he is constantly turning his distinguishing endowment, 
reason, to purposes directly contrary to that for which it was given 
him 7" and then adds, ‘* he is perpetually diving into mysteries, 
Which he cannot understand, and endeavouring to be wise abov¥ 
What is written.” 
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Now these assertions Mr. B. must know not to be true, 
when mide, as he made them, general. He must know, that 
the great majority of the establishment, whom he and his cha- 
ritable associates so much delight to calumniate and abuse, so 
far from “ perpetually divinginto mysteries,” and endeavouring 
to be wiseabove whatis written, do most strenuously dissuade their 
hearers from them ; particularly, as to the points of predesti- 
nation and election, &c. acting judiciously herein, according 
to the Scripture, which teaches us (what, it is most sincerely 
to be regretted, the Calvinists so little regard) “ that the secret 
things belong unto the Lord our God, but those things, which 
are reveaird, i slong to us and our children, to do, (not merely 
to believe and idly speculate im) all the words of this law.” 
Now we are of opinion, there would be no difficulty in’ prov. 
ing, that, if the Calvinists did the same, they would act a far 
more rational part, and more promote the peaceful design of 
the Gospel, than in puzzling men’s heads with the wild and 
abstruse doctrines above mentioned, ‘and driving them to mad- 
ness and despair.. Of them it may indeed most truly be 
affirmed, that “they are perpetually diving into mysteries, 
which they cannot understand,” and endeavouring “ to be wise 
above what is written ;” and it may, moreover, be added, that 
this very propensity does, ina great measure, occasion that 
distance which is usually found between the maintainers and opr 
posers of the doctrines before alludedto: and, therefore, to charge 
that propensity upon the latter, required all the effrontery and 
impudence of even a Gospel Minister. 

Of that exaggerated degradation of human nature on which 
the Calvinistic civines so invariably,and so malignantly, delight 
to dwell, the following is a most striking and most disgusting 
specimen. 


“Our hearts,” says Mr. B. ‘‘are not only corrupt in one part, butthe 
most dead]y poison spreads itself through every principle ; our under- 
standing, our will, our affections, our conscience, are equally infected, 
The dark and benighted understanding misleads the will ; the will cor- 
rupts the affectios, and the affections deaden the conscience. ‘This 
corrupt heart, with its perpetual inmate, indwelling sin, is the bane 
of all. Indwelling sin never quits us, and dies, only with our mor- 
tal bodies.- It is this which insinuates itself into all our religious du- 
ties, and renders our prayers, our repentance, our charity, our best 
services, imperfect.” 


On these most singular passages we must request leave to 
make a few remarks. If the statement therein given be true, 
we have no hesitation in affirming, that God has revealed his 
blessed will toman, in vain. Ifwe are utterly and absolutely 
(as this divine, who darkeneth counse! by words without |now 
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jdge asserts) if, we repeat, we are entirely devoid of all men- 
tal perception, which must answer to what Mr, B.in the passage 
before us cails “understanding,” to what purpose does the Al- 
mighty weat us ‘as rational beings, i in his earnest expostul: ions 
with us on our sins, and the terrible consequences of them? to 
what purpose does he set before us lite and death, good and evil, 
that we may choose the one or the other, if we have no under- 
standing wherewith to make the comparison between them, 
and to determine our choice ? Such conduct would, indeed, be 
a monstrous mockery of the human race; it would bea_ breach 
of every co: nsolatory attribute of the divinity ! ! But impious 
and blasphemous as such iit jputations are, and shocking to a 
sober and reflecting mind, it is not uncommon to mect with 
them in the writings of Calvinistic divines—and shallow 
indeed must that theologian he, who does not immediately 
perceive the intention ofsuch disgusting exagge! rations of the 
a corruption of the human race; which is (we point it 

tor the information of such of our readers as may be un- 
masiomes to the pious frauds of this holy brotherhood) 
covert'y to inculcate the irresistibility of divine grace, and to 

vifyend exalt faith, at the expence of moral rectitude : 
int it is secretly to press the old puritanic tenet, * the 
pret me sinner, the greater thg saint.’ 

e 162 Mr. B. o aaron “we have no bow els of compas- 
sion.” “What, we ask, does Mr. B. here mean to afhrm ? 
iy there not one among ali the professors of our holy religion, 

)sdll possesses that amiable and truly Christian quality, 
com) passion surely, here again is a most offensive and un- 


fourided exaggeration. [f, however, the expression be applied, 


aftirn din was ever more applicable and true. Compassion 
is indeed of rare occurrence among them ! Elated with an 
overwepning od arrogant conceit of their own superior spi- 
ntual attainments, or, to speak more plainly, that they themselves 
rethe elect of God, the exclusive favourites of heaven, they 
regard their less assuming (though, perhaps, equally, or more 
Christian) brother with contempt and scorn : instead of look- 
ing upon him asa brother, for whom Christ died, and charitably 
hoping all’ things of him, they view him with ‘abhorrence, as 
onéin the gall and bitterness of iniquity, doomed to eternal 
perdition ; and all this, because he cannot digest and exult 
inthe abominabie absurdities and impieties of the Calvinistic 
theory. Were it deemed necessary to adduce proof of the 
existence of such a spirit and practice, as we have here pointed 
eut, many might be drawn from the writings of the Calvinisti¢ 
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divines, even of the present day; and in our review of Dry, 
Gleig’s sermons, (vol. xv. p. 238) we have given one horrid iy- 
stance which actually came within the personal knowledge of 
ene of our fellow labourers ; and whieh, as the volume jus 
referred to may not be in the hands of a our readers, we wil] 
beg leave again to bring forwards. ‘* We have actually heard,” 
says the Reviewer of the work above named, ‘‘ a staunch Caljyj. 
nist declare,” notin jest, but in sober earnest, “ THAT ONE 
OF THE PRINCIPAL SOURCES OF ENJOYMENT WHICH UE 
HOPKD FOR IN HEAVEN WOULD BE, TO SEB HIS NEARESI 
RBLAVIVES AND CONNXCTIONS, WHO WERE NOT CALVINISTS, 
BROILING TO ALL ETERNITY IN HELL FIRE.” ‘ We were 
always satisfied, (proceeds our co-adjutor), and, we now add, 
stellare so, that Calvinism either found men cruel, or left them 
so; and thts diabolically horrid sentiment, uttered in the 
coolest and most serious manner, rivetted our belief.” 

In prge 176, Mr. B. denies that the Calvinistic doctrine of 
teprobation is a seriptural doctrine. From this circumstance 
st plaimly appears, that though in other points he is, (as we 
have before shewn) most decisively a Calvinist, he yet, like 
very many, or rather most, of his evangclical brethren, is for 
keeping out of sight, (and we think very wisely, though at the 
sume time not very consistently) the more hideous and dis- 
gusting parts of the Calvinistic theory. Thus did Mr. Over- 
ton; and thus has it been the common practice with our me- 
thodistical opponents to do. But we shall run the risk of 
offending these modern Pharisees, by telling them plainly and 
roundly, that this method of proceeding i is, in the highest de- 
gree, disingenuous, and totally unworthy of sincere enquirers 
after truth. And should we be told in reply, either by Mr. B. 
ov by that main supporter of his cause, Mr. Overton, that they 
profess moderate Calvinism, we shail rejoin, that they profess 4 
eode of doctrines which has no existence; nay, we will go 

further, and add, that to talk of moderate Calvinisin, is to talk 
nmnoderate nonsense. The theory of the Genevan reformer is; 
we onee more repeat, a machine, from which if you take but 
one peg or wheel, the whole immediately falls te pieces. 

We have now atnductell our readers, mm our remarks, throug) 
the tst volume of this precious farrago of Calvinistic,* paro- 
chil divinity. ‘The 2d we have also carefully perused, and 
found it equally replete with disingenuous suppressions, U9 
founded exaggerations, and false assertions. Nor is it less de- 
ficient. in sophistry, coarseness of expression, and calumpiovs 
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* See the title. 
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abuse of the regular clergy. Indeed, we hesitate not to say, in 
one word, that to whatever religious ,\communion the euthor 
does, or may profess to, belong, his method of defending its 
tenets is equally disgraceful, both to that Communion and to 
himself. It is somewhat singular, that out of twelve diferent 
Authors quoted by Mr. B. eleven are of the true Evangelical 
stamp, “ all honourable men,” and dignified too with honour- 
able epithets, repeated usque ad nauseam. Here we find, 
“ the learned and truly pious ‘I. Boston,” ‘the learned and 
ious J. Milner,” the “ incomparable Leighton,” * the ex- 
cellent Marshall,”’ and ‘that holy man, W. Mason.” Elsewhere, 
we have the “ pious Hopkins,” ‘the pious writer Romaine,” 
“that excellent writer Venn;” “ that great master in Israel, 
J Newton!” Why poor Cecil and Scott, birds of as true Evan- 
gelical feather as were ever seen, are passed over by Mr. Li. 
without eulogy, we leave him to give account. And whether 
that justly-celebrated divine, Bishop Horsley, the only writer 
with any pretensions to orthodoxy quoted by Mr. 5. would 
(were he still alive) thank him for this compliment, mav, we 
think, be very justly doubted. ‘One conclusion, however, 
we may certainly venture to draw from the list of names above 
mentioned, andthe epithets affixed to them, and it is this ; 
that even were other evidence wanting, there could be no dif- 
ficulty in ascertaining the theotogical school to which our re- 
doubtable divine belongs : and we cannot but think when he 


- honoured Bishop Horsley with the adjunct of * justly celebrated,” 
_@ither that his pen was guided by an involuntary impulse, or 


that it was bestowed in a moment of inadvertence. 

Wewill add a few general observations, and conclude. 

The volumes which have been the subject of the foregoing 
strictures are, in every respect, eminently calculated to pro- 
duce the most mischievous effeets : and, ill indeed should 
we have discharged our duty eitheras the public guardians of 
literature, or as friends to the established church, had we suf- 
fered them to go abroad without administering an antidote 
tothe poison which they contain. Sorry are we to observe 
the comparatively small number of sound and orthodox sermons 
published, adapted to the middle and lower classes of the com- 
munity, while, on the other hand, our enemies, {as these vo- 
lunes testify) are indefatigable in the promotion of their cause, 
per fas et nefas: Numerous as the various sects of dissenters 
are, and rancorous and unremitting as their hostility to the esta- 
blishmene is, we are not of thenumher of those who at pre- 
éent'icar danger, if its friends will, even now, be unanimous 
and gesolute in her support and defence. 
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‘Phat, |lrowever, our ecclesiastical hemisphere docs, on qi 
sides, gather blackness, is a truth too clear to be questioned, 
and too melancholy not to be sincerely lamented, by every 
Briton who has the least regard for the dearest interests: of 
society. For, never nist we forget, that, if once our esta 
biishment in church be overturned, the utter ruin of the civil 
cvpstitution must necessarily follow. ‘To the trath of this 
propositiow, Republican England and Republican France have 
borne amost striking and fearful testimony. We have only 
to add our most ardent wish, our most fervent prayer, t/a suck 
an auctul lesson may not have been read to Englishmen uj vain! 
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An Enguiry into the repoted miraculous cure af Matthew Breslin ; 
with remarks on the unfair means resorted to by some of the 
Frisk Roman -Catholke Clergy, for the purpose of proselyting 
Pretestants, By the Rev. John Cousins, Curate of Killes- 
andra. Sve. Pp. 3t. W. Watson, Dublin, 1815. 


Qur readers no doubt bear in mind the notable attempt of 
that Arch-Papist, the Right Reverend Dr. Milner, Bishop of 
Ged knows where, to palm a notorious imposition on the 
public, some three or four years ago, rather mere yvross  thaa 
that which has led to the publication of the useful tract before 
us, Which a venerable, learned, and highly-esteemed friend 
has just transmitted to us from Ireland. in Dr. Milner’s case, 
a wiraculous cure was boldly asserted to have taken place at 

t. Winnefrid’s Well, in the person of an ignorant country 
citl, of the name of Winnetrid White. The object of that 
Right Reverend Juggler was to prove, first, that miracles 
weee only perionmed in favour of the members of the Chureh 
of Rome ; and, secondly, that they continued to be performed 
up tothe present moment. We so completely exposed the 
egregious folly, and stilk more egregious knavery, of this gross 
ivaud, at the time, that we really entertained the hope that 
nothing of the kind would again reach our cars, OF attract Ovi 
notice. We were deceived, however, for in Ireland, which, 
fertile in many good and excellent men and things, is, unhap- 
pily,. pralitic also in their opposites, miraculcus cures are by 
nO means uncommon, but, on the contrary, are made net 
only the sources of emolument to the Popish priesthood, but 
the means of conversion likewise. We were not so little cou 
Versant in the frauds and impositions of the Church of Rome, 

sto. be ignorant that every scheme which cunning eoull) 
iris : that every. artifice which knavery could practice, any! 
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that every Villainy which depravity could execute, were astra 
dientsy bot only sanctioned but sanclificd, when employed ia 
promoting the interests of the Holy See. dt could, therefore, 
excite no surprize in our minds, to find that the Papists of Jre- 
land, whe are adinirably fitted, by the credulity of ignorance, ta 
become the victims. of superstition, were. the habivoal dapes 
ofa priesthood, who can ently hope to thrive by keeping theic 
wretched flocks in utter darkness, Butthe truth is, and the 
efiects of it are Jamentable, that the Irish peasantry are net 
themselves more ignorant of the important truths which the 
sacred volume unfolds to those who are permitted to read it, 
than. is the English community of the practices, the prince: 
ples, aud the proceedings, of the Irish Papists. 


« An inquiry,” begins our author, “ coneerning a miraculons 
cute, isan unusual entertainment for the present age ; mot that we 
are unaccustomed to such tales of wonder, but they too often pass 
unnoticed by the well-informed, who, ‘holding them in merited con- 
tempt themselves, scarcely believe that they cao be important ia the 
views of others. If, however, we attend 0 the feeling» of those whe 
ate chiefly interested in the success of such frauds—tbeir uneasy 
watchfuiness when an attempt is made to detect the cheat—their 
hostility to those who are active in the search—and their efforts to 
secure to those artful practices the character and name of trnth—our 
attention becomes necessarily directed towards them; and doubts 
will arise, even with these who before disregarded thetn-as beneath 
their care, whether they have weighed them in a just and equal 
balance, Again, when it is known that their credit is supported 
by men whose acquaintance with the human heart can oaly be mea- 
sured by the means through which they find access to it; we uatu- 
rally Jook to their» more remote consequences, aud here we discover 
iat, however trifling such frauds may appear, they are not to be 
despised. ‘hey ate, in many instances, the bond of ‘attachment for 
the peasantry of Ireland, to what is called their ancient creed: these, 
lite acquainted with the abstruse arguments used to support the 
doctrines of the Church of Rome, regard the supernatural power 
Which their priest pretends to as the signof the man of God—and, 
naturally enough, place the utmost confidence in every word that 
falls from his supposed hallowed lips. This assaraed power places 
him above yulgar reach, and, while it shiclds his views, deifies his 
Tirtaes,”” 


Ta a note to this passage, the author remarks, in illustration 
of his position, that ° 

“A Roman Catholic clergyman in the. neighbourhood of Bel- 
farbet, near which the titular bishop resides, is the most celebrated 
pretender to the gift of miracles in this part of the country, so that 
@Mutitudes flock to him from every quarter; and, though it is well 
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222 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 
known he has no claims to sanctity, he is distinguished by the nam» 
of, and regarded as, the holy priest. Can the titular bishop t» 
acquainted with the juggling frauds practised by this man, withoy 
taking steps to prevent such piactices? Yet he is said to receive haf 
the emoluments of the parish of Anna.” 


Thus, it is evident that the Popish clergy, from the highest 
to the lowest, (not, however, it is to be hoped and believed, 
without many honourable exceptions,) thrive by fraud, and 
prosper by imposition. It is lamentable to see a candid, open. 
hearted, and generous, people, (for such the Irish unques- 
tionably are,) so immersed in ignorance, and so lost in gre- 
dulity, as to become the dupes of such clumsy impostors as 
iheir priests, for the most part, are. But what must we think 
of men, exercising the sacred functions of the priesthood, 
who can so prostitute their characters, so violate their duty, 
and so betray their trust, as thus to make the weakness and 
the defects of their flocks, the sources of emolument to them- 
selves! While we lament the former, and condemn the 
latter, what language is too strong to apply to those mis- 
guided, or interested, members of the Reformed [Protestant 
Church, who labour to give a legal sanction toa religion, which, 
in the nineteenth century, can foster, protect, and encou- 
rage, such infamous mal-practices 2. Who can seek to give to 
its followers, the power of legislating for a Protestant church, 
which they deem heretical, and which, as such, they are 
bound, by the tenets of their own corrupted faith, to perse- 
cute and to extirpate? These are eventful times, and those 
who can mistake the sions of them must be wilfully blind. 
Such Reverend impostors, as those referred to by our author, 
ought to be treated as swindlers, and subjected to the 
same punishment, for obtaining money or goods under false 
preteices. 

Our author, very naturally, and very pertinently, asks whe- 
ther the same pains which were used to detect the almost 
ludicrous attempt of Joanna Southcote to impose on the 
ignorance and credulity of a London populace, ought not te 
be taken to undeceive the Irish peasantry, whenever pretet- 
sions to a supernatural power are palmed upon them by theit 
sordid and corrupt priesthood? Certainly they are highly 
laudable who undertake to detect imposition, and to expose 
fraud, by whomsoever, and on whomsoever, practised. In 
our opinion such persons are entitled to public thanks 5 and, 
in truth, it is only by the public exposure of similar frauds, 
that the peasantry of Ireland can be EMANCIPATED from the 
thraldom in which it is the wish and the interest of thei 
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priests: to keep them involved. The mischief, it seems, of 


those frauds, extend even beyond the followers of the Roms: 
Church, it “* ts even said to influence the sentiments ane 
feelings of some members of the Protestant Churches. ‘Thre 
case which called forth the present inquiry would probabls 
have been reckoned among those triumphs, had no investiga- 
tios of the fact taken place.” Mr. Cousins then proceeds. to 
relate this case, which occurred in the person of cue of his 
own parishioners. 


“« Matthew Breslia, otherwise Preston, residing in Killesandra, avd 
a Protestant of the established church, lately became a Romaa 
Catholic, and assigned as the cause—his restoration to the power of 
speech, by the miraculous agency of the Rev. Patrick M'Cabe, a 
Roman Catholic priest, living near Killesandra, He related the story 
thus in my presence, in that of Mr. Denham, Dissenting Minister 
of Killesandra, and a third most respectable witness. 

“ «On Sunday, the sth of January, 1815, Matthew Breslin, 
otherwise Preston, went to Cavan to hire a hearse for burying his 
father; coming out of town he stopped at the house of Lawrence 
Martia tobuy bread ; he asked fora loaf, and while the girl was in 
the act of handing it to him he lost the power of speech, and con- 
tinued in this state antil restored by Mr. M‘Cabe. He returned from 
Martin's to bury his father, and it was known at the funeral thathe 
had been struck dumb. By the advice of his triencs, he applied to 
the Rev. Terence Brady, a Roman Catholic Priest, near Ballina, who, 
having read over him, was unable to restore him to the power of 
speech. He next applied to the Rev. Patriek M‘Cabe, near Killesan- 
dra, who read over him, on Friday evening, the 13th of January, and 
gave him in the process a bottle of water to sup out of three times ; 
but bis restofation was not yeteftected. Qu Saturday evening, the 
14th of January, he made a second application to Mr. M‘Cabe, who 
read over him again, and, while in the act, Matthew Breslin fel: 
something stirring in his stomach, which ascended by his throat, and 
he instantly spoke. Mr. M‘Cabe then gave him waiim milk to drink, 
aid the next Sunday Breslin wert to Mass, which form ef worship 
be has since continued to attend.’ " 


Such is the case, as stated by the man himself, which, we 
venture to say, will not be believed by any mau in England, 


out of the pale of the Romish Church, even on the bare state- 
Ment of it, unaccompanied by any aniunadversion or comment. 


Between the day on which, as he says, he lost his speech, and 
the day on which he pretends to have recovered it, he went to 
the Quarter Sessions at Cavan, and there wrote his questions 
aud answers to those with whom he had any intercourse, Al 
this was evidently done for the sake.ot publicity ; because any 
man, who had really been sewed with such an affiction, would 
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have remained at home, and applied for nvedical aid. But this 
fellow, on the contrary, could, with great diflicnity, be persuad. 
ed to ask any advice. 


‘* There can be little doubt,"’ as our author justly observes, “ thot 
his pretended miraculous cure was destined to extend as far as the 
evidence of his ailment reached ; and there-can be less doubt thes 
this man's chance to the Charch of Rome, and the pretended cause 
which influenced his mind, were also to accompany the story of his 
restoration, 

‘* These circumstances must have greatly contributed to favour 
the purposes of Mr. M‘Cabe, and to leave a strong conviction of his 
miraculous powers ; and from the instances to be stated of this mau’s 
zeal to proselyte, we may judge of the ends to which it would 
have been directed, had it been established by the cure of Matthew 
Breslin.” 


Here follows another notable instance of Mr. Patrick 
M‘Cabe’s skill in converting the ignorant. 


** The son and the daughter of the sexton of Killesandra church 
were, in defiance of the law of the land, married very lately, by Mr. 
hMi‘Cabe, to Roman Catholics, and the terms of their marriage 
appear to have been, that they should become such too. Doth 
of them actually made a solemn avowal of assent to the doctrines 
of the Church of Rome, previous to marriage, and with very litle 
time for considering the awful change they were about to make. Bat 
the civcumstances attending this solem: , decla.ation, on the part af 
the son, were strikingly serious ; he bad spent the evening in com 
pany with his intended bride ai d others, at the house of his sister; 
and, at alate hour of the eveninz, after he had drank his share of 
two quarts of whiskey, made into punch, be is hurried by two ef bis 
zealous companions to the house ot Mr. Dowel, where Mr. M‘Cabve 
was in waiting, and where he receives his solemu assent to the dec 
trines of the Church of Rome !! !" 


This impious trifling with the most inmmportant concern 
which aman can have to consider and to digest, with a view @ 
the regulation of his conduct here, and to his salvation here- 
afier, reflects the greatest disgrace on the being who could 
contrive and encourage it. Were a Protestant minister so t0 
act with a Papist, for the purpose of im ocuring his asseul Ww 
the doctrines of the eee i Church, our reprolia tion of his 
conduct would be equally s! OUR. It is net because the man 
was thus changed from a ae sing Protestant into a nominal 
Papist, that we feel indiguation against the wretched, hypo- 
criucal, fanatical, and — author of the transformations ; 
but because he treated the v rst inp ortant concern of lua 
hife, so lightly, so irrevercatly; becatise be acted as it-be 
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thought a human soul, a fair theme for deception, a legitimate 
object of traflic. 


“ Any one acquainted with the vast difference between the doce 
tines of the Established Church, and those of the Church of Rome ; 
will easily perceive, that it is not in a short time a Protestant, 
although he wished to change his religious opinions, can be brought 
toadopt those of the latter commanion. A Protestant must first 
renounce the doctrines of Christ, from the words of Christ himself, 
and of the Apostics, as delivered in the Bible ; and consent to be 
taught by an interested man! Fle must believe that the Virgin Mary 
and Saints are mediators to intercede for him ; while the word of God 
tells him, ‘ there is but one mediator between God and man—the 
man Christ Jesus." He noust believe that there is a purgatory,* where 
he may suffer after death, belore he enters heaven ; though he never 
could discover any such place mentioned in his Bible. But he must 
also believe—what itis difficult to conceive that any can believe,t 
who are not from infancy impressed with the idea—that a morsel of 
bread, in the hands, and by the words, of a priest, ts changed 
into the living body of Christ; and, though no change appeats— 
‘it looks as bread, smells as bread, tastes as bread, breaks as 
bread)-— be must believe, that it really is the Redeemer of the 
World !! 

“ These are a few of the articles of belief a Protestant must give 
asolemn consent to, at the moment he becomes a Roman Catholic. 
That lawf is, therefore, wise, which regards such a man asa Pro- 
testant still, for twelve months after he has ratified this change ; for, 
inthe ordinary movements of the mind, it would require, at least 
this period, to eradicate the first impressions, and substitute in their 
place, the grounds of this belief. And yet the daughter of the Sexton, 
of thechurch-of Killesandra, was admitted to an awful and solemn 
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* “ Nothing can be more striking than the silence of the sacred 
Scriptures with regard to purgatory: in the Bible the word ‘ heaven" 
a8 signifying the abode of the blessed, occurs upwards of two hundred 
times,—-and the word ‘ hell’ may be found in fifty-three different 
places; while ‘ purgatory’ is never once met with either in the Pro- 
testant or Roman Catholic Bible. Is it possible that a God of mercy 
should clearly and frequently warn us of hell, lest we might come into 
that place of torments,—and also point out heaven, as a place of 
leward ; and yet observe so profuund a silence with regard to putga- 
‘ory, if any such place existed? Would it not argue cruelty on the 
partof God, not to declare, in the clearest manner, the existence of 
purgatory, that we might shan its punishments, if there really was 
any such prison 2?” 

ft “ lasked Matthew Breslin, did he believe that the host was God? 
He replied not.” 

“The law regards a Protestant, becoming a Roman Catholic, 
#8 Protestant for twelve months After the change takes piace.” 

No. 202, Vol. 48, March, 1815, 
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avowal of belief. in all the mysteries of the Church of Rome, pro 
bably, in a few hours after the question was proposed to her, by he; 
intended husband! And the son was allowed to make a simjy 
solemn, and awful, declaration of assent tothe same mysteries, whl, 
his head was giddy with the fumes of whiskey puoch ; and when, 
pethaps, his heart was prepared for any sacrifice that might gratify 
the wishes of his intended bride ! 

** Religion is too sacred, too awful, to be trifled with: and he 
who dectares his assent toacreed, without conviction of its truth, 
sins against the dictates of hisown mind; ‘ and in the day whe; 
God shall judge the secrets of hearts, his conscience will bare witness, 
and his thoug!its will accuse him !' Mr. M‘Cabe is well aware of this; 
if not, let hin: read it in the first chapter of St. Paul's Epistle to the 
Romans. He was well aware of this when he allowed—I shall say no 
more.” (J¥e, however, will take the liberty to add, when he stimy. 
lated, encouraged, provoked, seduced) ‘two weak Protestants to 
make.a solemn avowal, in the presence of God, of their assent to 
mysteries, with which they were unacquainted, and to some of the 
most repagnant doctrines that ever were proposed to the belief of 
inan!! 1 

«« Where was his regard for the whisperings of conscience, when 
he acted thus? And, considering religion as the work of God, 
where was his reverence for this sacred gift to man, when he thos 
allowed religion to be trifled with > He should have permitted the 
ardour of affection in the newly-married parties to have abated; 
he should have given them time for reflection; he should have cr- 
tioned them of the awful responsibility of tampering with religion; 
before he listened to the proposal of a change, which was doubtful 
at best, and might easily be acccunted for, in the wish to gratify an 
intended spouse ! ! !" 


Mr. M‘Cabe had too much worldly wisdom to entertain 
any such false delicacy, and unnecessary scruples, as Mr. 
Cousins here recommends to his notice. The spirit of con- 
version, which forms so striking a feature in his church, was, 
no doubt, sharpened by a little spice of self-interest, which 


‘made him regard the increase of his own flock, as the means 


of increasing his own emoluments. He knew, too, that he 
was rendering an acceptable service to the Roman Pontiff, and 
to his Vice-Gerents in Ireland, by the conversion—no matter 
whether nominal or real—of a heretic to the orthodox faith 
of the Vatican. With these objects in view, we are rather 
aurprised that Mr. Cousins should seriously expect that he 
should have admitted the cautions and the scruples in ques- 
tion, to have operated on his mind. Mr. M‘Cabe must have 
been aware, that these would have defeated his own plan; 
have frustrated all his efforts; and have robbed him of all the 
fruits of his ingenuity. No, ao, he is too trusty a minister 
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of the holy see, to be so deterred from his purpose of serving 
her to the utmost of his ability. He knows his duty, he under- 
stands his vows, too well to suffer such trifling obstacles to 
impede his progress, when employed in the glorious work of 
converting a heretic! He stands in no need of St. Paul to 
put himin the path which he ought to pursue; he has the 
superior assistance of theinfallible successor of St. Peter to guide 
him in his ways ; and, if we mistake not, he thinks a pope 
more omniscient and more omnipotent than an apostle ! 

There is a circumstance, mentioned in a note, which we wish 
to recommend to the notice of such of ourreaders as incline to 
believe, that such a change for the better has taken place’ in 
the minds, and in the principles, of modern papists, as to 
make them seriously intent on promoting, among their fol- 
lowers, a perusal of the unadulterated word of God, in the 
vulgartongue. Premising, however, at the same time, that 
such of their Protestant friends as maintain this proposition, 
act in direct contradiction to the positive assertions of the 
right reverend the popish Primate of Ireland, and of one of 
their most strenuous lay-advocates and members, Mr. F. Plow- 


‘den ; who insist on the immutability of papists, as strongly as 


oo the infallibility of their church. - 


“ Upwards of two years ago, several most respectable Protestants 
in London, offered to assist the Roman Catholic Clergy in printing 
their own Bible,* to be given without price to the poor of Ireland ; 
and, in consequence, a Roman Catholic Bible Society was formed in 
London, for the purpose of carrying this measure into effect. But, 
as matters advancec, it was discovered that This Biste Society 
WOULD NOT ALLOW EVEN THEIR OWN BIBLE TO BE GIVEN TO THE 
POOR, WITHOUT SUCH NOTES AND EXPLANATIONS AS WERE CALCU- 
LATED TO CREATE A PREJUDICE AGAINST PRoTesTANTS.t¢ Pro- 
testants, of course, could not concur in such a design ; they oftered 
What was fair, ‘ give the word of God to the poor, without any ex- 
planation—and Jet it speak for itselt, 


_This was objected to, as inconsistent with Catholic principles. 
Finding that the Roman Catholic Clergy would not concur in 


a 








_* The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, during the 
life-time of Bishop Horsley, voted either two or three hundred pounds 
lor the same purpose.—R ev. 

“ T It is a remarkable circumstance that the writer of this article 
opposed the grant referred to in the preceding note, on this very 
groond ; that the Popish Clergy would not allow their flocks to 
fead the Bible, unless it were accompanied by their own notes and 
Sip.ianations.”* 
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225 ORIGINAL CRITICISM, 


printing their own Bible, these Protestants offered to print jt, 
at their own expence, for the poor of Ireland, provided the 
free distribution of it was not opposed : and to this proposal, 
made by Mr. Blair, on the part of the Protestants, the Right 
Reverend Doctor Poynter, Roman Catholic Bishop in London, 
replied as follows : 


* The Right Reverend Doctor Poynter to IVilliam Blair, Esq, 


“* Sin, 

** In teply to yonr favour of the 26th instant, I have to inform 
you, that we hope the stereotype Catholic translation of the New 
Testament, which we are going to publish with explanatory notes, 
will be sufficient to supply the demands and exigencies of the Catho- 
Jics of Great Britain; and, therefore, with many thanks for your 
kind offer, we wish not to dceasion you the unnecessary expence an¢ 
‘rooble which would attend your reprinting an edition of our transla. 
tion of the New Testament. 

‘* With sincere regard, 
‘* Tam, Sir, your most humble servant, 
““W. Poynter. 

** Castle Street, Hollorn, April 28th, 1813. 

** ‘Two years have elapsed since the promise of a Testament to the 
poor; yet where is it to be found? “The Douay Bible has been 
printed, it is trae—but at sucha price as places it beyond their 
reach; the cheapest I have heard of is sold at sixteen shillings; 
while Protestants may have theirs for 1s.°8d. or 4s, 2d. and 
suforth, according to the quality. (See a Correspondence on the 


' Formation, Objects, and Plan, of the Roman Catholic Bible 


Society."’} 

These anecdotes sufficiently prove the truth and justice of 
the assertions of Dr, Troy ss Mr. Plowden, respecting the 
unchangeable nature of the Popish Church and character. 
‘The modern, like the ancient, Priests and Bishops of the 
Church of Rome, are wise enough to know that their gross 
perversions of Scripture, and superstitious observances, can 
only pass current with those whose gross ignorance prepares 
them for the reception of every imposition, however flagrant. 
But to return to the immediate subject of the Tract before us. 
The author now proceeds to prove that Matthew Breslin was 
an infamous impostor, and that there could be no miraculous 
restoration of his speech, because he had never Jost his speecl. 
And the public is very much indebted to Mr. Cousins for the 
pains which he took to detect the imposition, and to bring the 
whole fraud before the public. 


*€ T called at Martin's house where Breslin stated that he had bees 
deptived of the power of speech ; Martin and family are Roma 
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Catholics; Martin and his servant maid recollected Matthew 
Breslin calling at his bouse, on Sunday the Sth of January, to buy 
bread ; the maid gave him a loaf for which he paid ber, and afier- 
wards he sate at the fire ; rocked a cradle in which an infant lay ; con- 
yersed with the girl and with Martin ; broke a piece of his doaf and 
gave it to the children, with whom he also conversed ; stooa up after 
some time, and, leaving the house, called to the maid, who was not 
near the cradle, to go and rock it ; during his stay shewed no signs of 
sickness, nor any other unusual symptom, except that be appears to 
have drank a little. ‘This evidence has since been confirmed on 


oath,” 


.. The depositions of Martin and his maid, as taken before a 
magistrate of the county, are given in the notes. 


“ Breslin manifested no unusual symptoms at the house of Martin ! 
Was this like the feeling of a man who had then and there experienced 
avisitation from the hand of God? He sat at the fire, broke a piece 
from his loaf of bread, and gave it tothe children. Did this re 
semble the conduct of one who just before had in a most unaccount- 
able way been deprived of the power of speech? But, further, he 
converses with Martin's servant maid after she gave him the bread ; 
conversed with Martin himself and the children ; and, going out of 
the door, calisto the maid to go and rock the cradie. Here is con- 
clusive evidence that he possessed the power of speech on leaving 
Martin’s house, —though his own report was, that he spoke no more 
alter asking for the loat of bread at the house of Martin. 


_ Nor did this impostor apply for medical aid while labouring, 
as he said, under the deprivation of speech! In short, so false 
and preposterous a tale was too ridiculous to obtain belief from 
any but the ignorant and bigotted multitude of Papists, who 
are studiously taught to believe in miracles which exist but in 
the mouths of their Priests, or in their own imaginations. Well 
may the author observe, — 


“« The fabricators of this plot, had they laid it skilfully, ought to 
have inquired into his (Breslin’s) capability, before they committed 
the leading part tohim. However, he possessed some qualifications 
for the task he had undertaken :—Being married toa Roman Catholic, 
who, it is natural to suppose, was acquainted with his purposes, the 
motives which were capable of influencing his mind to act the part 
hedid, might be set before himevith more ease and security ; and 
as such frauds are not uncommon in this. lenighted country, and gene- 
rally pass unnoticed, it was probably expected that this would share 
the usual fate, and gain credit without inquiry. 


Such are some of the effects of those events which prevented the 
sun of the reformation from extending its beneficial influence 
over that part of the British empire. Ignorance is the parent and 
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230 
the nurse of superstition, as vanity is of schism. And there 
seems to be a fixed resolution to perpetuate its reign in Ire. 


land. 


“* But to return to Mr. M‘Cabe—I have known clergymen of 
the Church of Rome, who never regarded the legendary tales of 
lying wonders as the test of truth; nor proposed them as such to 
others. These were no pretenders to the gift of miracles ; and 
when solicited by any of their too-credulous hearers to shew a sign 
from heaven, they invariably denied that any such power was con- 
ferred on them ;—I have even heard them relate such anecdotes, as 
tended to convince their followers, that it was superstition to impute 
such power to them, Would to God, that Ireland could boast 
many of this description! But their honest candour is not to be en. 
couraged ; it might loosen the strong bond that attaches the Irish 
peasant to what is called the ancient creed ; and, by shewing that 
the priest, who pretends to miraculous power, deceives him in one 
instance, lead him to suspect his sincerity in matters of greater 
consequence. Such honesty is bad.y suited to promote Popery ; and 
these are not the favourites with the court of Rome, or its agents in 
Ireland ; they are frequently denominated ‘ Orange priests; * Pro. 
testant priests, and soforth, for the purpose of lessening their in- 
fluence with the multitude, ‘There are others, who, having no con- 
gregation to instract, and, of course, no regular and adequate sup- 
port from their own people, adopt ways and means, which Gught to 
be regarded as peculiarly their own. These encourage clandestine 
marriages; and, ceasing to be the agents of their bishops, assume a 
higher agency, draw largely on that higher power, and become pres 
tenders tothe gift of miracles. Such men are known in this country, 
an utter disgrace to the name of Christian. They pretend fo restore, 
by miraculous power, butter to the milk that refuses to yield it in the 
ordinary way ; the diseases of your cow and horse are said to le ole: 
dient to their command ; they pretend to expel, by divine agency, the 
tnsect that destroys your corn in the tud; and I doubt not, if proper 
application was made, they would even try an effort to banish the 
caierpillar from your cabbage-garcen ; but for every such attempt, 
whether they fail or succeed, there is a settled price, proportioned to 
the means of their credulous applicants. Is it possible, that men of 
this description, should be the agents of divine power? Is it credible, 
that God, whois of purer eyes than to look upon iniquity, could 
make choice of such channels to convey his gifts to men ?” 


ORIGINAL CRITICISM, 


From this brief specimen of besotted credulity, on the one 
side, and of dishonest fraud on the other, can our readers 
blame us, or think us anjust, for having so frequently repre- 
sented the papists of Ireland, as involved in the incor igible 
ignorance of the dark ages? It is, however, lamentable, 
most lamentable, to see a people, possessing so many generous, 
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amiable, “qualities, so wretchedly duped, so miserably be- 
wildered, and by the very men, whose duty it is to en- 
lighten their understandings, to lead them into the way .of 
tru h, and rightly to expound to them that sacred Book, without 
the aid of which they can never become ‘ wise unto salva- 
tion.’ 

« | should regret,” adds our author, ‘‘to rank Mr. M‘Cabe upon 
alist with these latter ; and itis, therefore, distressing, that bis name 
should be found to sanction the frauds upon public credulity, by 
which sach nen live. He is the teacher of a large congregation ; 
they look up to him as the minister of the gospel, and from him they 
expect the words of sound knowledge. One cannot but feel concera 
for agenerous, unsuspecting people ; even their credulity interests us 
ia their regard ; and unprincipled is be, and base are his designs, 
who would impose upon this multitude, falsehood for truth! J, too, 
have known them, and been welcomed to their cabins; 1 have 
witnessed their unbounded confidence in the Manto whom they en- 
trusted their salvation from the wrath to come—and I have cursed 
the head and the heart, that could plan deception for this people. 
For ‘ my heart's desire, and prayer to God for Israel is, that they 
may be saved; for | bear them record, that they have a zeal of 
God, but not according to knowledge.’ ‘To them were committed 
the oracles of God ;’ but they have exchanged them for the uaditions 
of men. They have foolishly surrendered their Bible, their true 
guardian---and consented to learn the doctrines of Christ, not 
from Christ's own words, and those of his apostles, but from 
interested men. Could I address them, it would be thus: ‘ Believe 
no teacher that comes in the shape of man, but try the spi its; con- 
sult the word of God, that cannot deceive you ; compare what you 
hear from men, with what you read there; and he who comes 
bearest to the doctrines of Christ, listen to him.” 


_ For the right understanding of some parts of the passage 
just quoted, it may be necessary to inform our readers, that 
the author was formerly a Catholic Priest, and became a Pro- 
testant, from the deliberate conviction of his own mind. Mr. 
Cousins goes on to state further fnstances of the credulity and 
generosity of the Irish peasantry, and strongly to deprecate the 
iniserable frauds imposed upon them. He then expresses his 
hope that the Reverend P. MsCabe, and Mr. ‘T. Brady, had 


been imposed upon themselves. 


“* But the care that has been taken to secure Matthew Breslin to 
the interest he has espoused is no indication of the insignificance of 
this fraud. He has bec: ever since under the tuition of the clerk 
Who almost constantly attends at Mr. M‘Cabe’s mass, and who, it 
is said, aspires to the priesthood, Nor can this man’s unwillingness 
concur in exposing the imposture of Breslin be regarded as a 
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982 | ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


mark of his abhorrence to promote the interests of his church, by 
dishonest means.” 


To put the matter, however, beyond all doubt, Mr. Con. 
sins, having the care of the parish, in the absence of the 
Rector, sent the following letter to Mr. M‘Cabe. 


“* Killesandra, January 27th, 1815. 


«¢ Sir, 

** In the absence of Doctor Hales, I feel it my duty to address 
you on a subject which every honest man will regret, whatever may 
be his religious creed. I mean the pretended restoration of Matthew 
Breslin to the power of speech by your interference. It has been 
escertained that Breslin never was deprived of the use of speech ; you 
will, therefore, feel the proptiety of exposing such a fraud, and the 
more so, as this fabrication has circulated far, and is assigned as the 
reason of Matthew Breslin renouncing the creed of the Established 
Church, and conforming to that of the Church of Rome. 

“* T shall, in duty, require an acknowledgment of the fraud, signed 
by Breslin, and witnessed by such names as will hereafier be deter- 
mined on, and request your aid in procuring it. 

‘* There is also another subject to which I wish to direct your 
attention. I have become acquainted with facts which induce me to 
apprehend that the solemn avowal of conformity to the doctrines of 
your church, made in your presence some time ago, by Charles 
Carleton and Mary Magan, otherwise Carleton, was done without 
that freedom of choice so necessary in that awful act; it certainly 
was done withont due consideration. I request to know your senti- 
ments on this subfect. 

‘‘ These are the grounds proposed to you for an amicable 
adjustment of what may lead to unpleasant consequences, should 
I be compelled to state facts to the public; and to this I request 
your early reply, asit is necessary to pat an immediate stop to the 
reports in circulation, and which can only tend to embroil the neigh- 
bourhood. 

‘« Tam, Sir, your very 
‘* Humble servant, 
JOHN COUSINS, 
Curate of Killesandra. 
To the Rev. P. M‘Cate. 


Our Protestant readers will probably be led to conclude, 
that a minister of the Gospel of truth would eagerly concur, 
with a fellow-labourer in the vineyard of the Lord, to detect 
fraud, and to expose imposition, as being the common cause 
not only of all Christians, but of all honest members of society. 
The conclusion, we admit, would be reasonable, but, unfor- 
tunately, it would be contrary to fact. 
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. & J reeeived'a verbal acknowledgment, through a third person, 
of my letter being received, and of Mr. M‘Cabe's intention to an- 
swer it; but, although nearly three weeks have elapsed since, and 
Mr. M‘Cabe resides within half a mile of my lodging, he has never 
yet performed his promise of replying to my letter. But Mr, M‘Cabe is 
acasuist, and, with other casuists of the same school, imay possibly 
have recollected, after he had made this promise, that many good 
reasons might be found why he should not keep it, the principle of 
which would probably be this, that no promise is binding which 
militates against the interests of his church, 

« Mr. M‘Cabe therefore very wisely declines any interference in 
éxpos ng Matthew Breslin, as the exposure might weaken the belief 
jin amiraculous power, so generally pretended to by men of his 
principles; and, in shaking -what he most probably deems a pillar of 
his church, injure the general cause of popery itself. 

“ Tshould hope that Mr. M‘Cabe's Bishop is unacquainted with 
these circumstances, as within this fortnight he assisted at Mr. 
M'Cibe's chapel, aad did him the honour to dine with him the same 
day for the first time.” ” 


There is not a shadow of doubt that the trusty priest disclos- 
ed the whole busiuess to his bishop, who applauded his pru- 
dence, extolled his sagacity, and enjoined his perseverance, 
in the same jesuitical conduct. We publicly call on our old 
friend Dr. ‘Troy, tne popish primate, either boldly to give to this 
miraculous cure the sanction of his name, or to disavow the 
fraud, and to punish the impostors. If truth be his object, 
if he have any regard for the reputation of his church, he will 
obey this call. It is his duty to expose efery violation of 
truth, and to punish every impious assumption of Divine 
power, But no, no, he is too wise, too much attached to 
popery, to shake its security, by depriving it of some of its 
main props. Dr. Milner, that monkish bigot, only secured 
additional favour and confidence, by his impudent imputation 
of a miraculous power to St. Winefrid, or her well, it was 
difficult to say which, in a publication which would have done 
honour to the middle ages. Our readers will smile at the 
ceremonies used by this priest in performing his mimic miracle 
on the willing dupe who lent himself to his purpose. Breslaw, 
and the bottle conjuror, were fools to Peter M‘Cabe. 


“€ Whatever was the form used by this man in the pretended mi- 
taculous cure of Matthew Breslin, it was not simple prayer. Breslin 
himself stated that Mr. M*Cabe gave him a bottle of (probably holy) 
Water to sup three times; and among the many and various reports 
that are in circulation, and credited by too many of Mr. M‘Cabe's 
followers” (who be it observed, dare not believe that bread is bread, 
wine wine, or that their own bodies are composed of flesh, blood, 
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bones, &c. without his express permission) ‘‘ one is, that he stamped 
three times and commanded the evil spirit to depart from Breslin ;” 
(we wish the evil spirit of popery would depart from Ireland !) ‘ ang 
that, oo the third command, the spirit obeyed, and he spoke. 
This proves at least that the gitt of miraculous power is imputed to 
him, anJ Breslio’s fictitious cure regarded as an instance of it. Mr, 
M:Cabe is not ignorant of this; every body talks of it; yet he has 
never, that I could learn, disavowed this imputed power tn public 
or private; and his silence is regarded by his deluded followers as 
a acquiescence on his part. 


But this, it seems, is not the only piece of Popish quackery 
which the fertile brain of Mr. Peter M‘Cabe has engendered, 
He is an old dabbler in the mysterious science ef miracles, 


‘* A paper implying the same pretensions to miraculous power, 
and signed P. M‘Cabe, bas been for some time back in my possession ; 
it was taken from the neck of an infant, and was worn as a protection 
against every harm. In this curious document the writer commaxds 
* all hostile powers to fly, because the lion. from the Judah, the root 
of David, has conquered ;’ and then blasphemously ranks Joseph and. 
Mary on a Ievel with Jesus, the adorable Son of God, and implores 
them in these words, ‘Jesus, Mary, and Joseph, have mercy 
upon—"!!! This, with much more, which I am unable to decypher, 
asin many places the initials are only written, is signed P. M‘Cabe, 
as if those hostile powers, whatever is meant by them, might doubt 
the authenteny of this command without his signature.” 


Mr. M‘Cabe, it will be seen by this notable specimen of 
his traffic in miracles, was not a man likely to meet, as a mau 
should, the candid appeal made to him by the curate of Kil- 
lesandra. His flock was multiplied, his profits enlarged, by 
those tricks and artifices which he was cailed upon to detect 
and to condemn ; and Mr. Cousins, therefore, displayed more 
singleness of heart, than knowledge of the world, when he ex- 
pected a holy wader to stigmatize the mysteries of his art. 
After all, these pious, or rather impious, frauds might, and 
would in any other country than Ireland, excite a smile 
of contempt, if they were not made the instruments of dis- 
affection ; if they did pot contribute to keep the people in 4 
state of midnight darkness ; if they did not make them sur- 
render their faith and their conscience to the frail guardianship 
of fallible and interested men ; who, instead of lightening 
tlicir path, through this earthly pilgrimage, with the torch of 
Scriptural truth, bewilder them with the ignis fatuus ol 
Popish superstition. This is the great mischief resulting from 
tricks and frauds which would disgrace a mountebank of 
the ninth century; and which would excite derision in the 
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eighteenth, in nine-tenths of Europe. But, in Ireland, mh 
goci in seria ducunt ;—these mummeries at which the Priests 
themselves must laugh in private, lead to serious and important 
consequences ; by subjugating the minds of the people, and 
by chaining them to the gaudy car of Popery. All protestant 
clergymen, as our author well observes, pray with the sick ; 
and the sick’often recover ; but the clergymen do not, on that 
account, claim the possession of a miraculous power, but 
ascribe, as in duty bound, the grateful event, to the spontane- 
ous mercies of God, through Jesus Christ. 


“ The religion of Protestants rests upon a better and more solid 
foundation than fabricated miracies; it leans upon the Bible, and 
spurns at the aid which these lying wonders would biing to its supe 

ft; it needs no such allies. 

«* Would to God that these vile practices of supporting religion by 
pretended miracles were confined to this neighbourhood, and ihat the 
county of Cavan was the only part of Ire'and where the atiachmeut of 
the peasantry to the See of Rome was maintained by such frauds ! 
But the regard that is bestowed by the See of Rome itself ou these 
unprincipled cheats, furnishes strong testimony thar the system 1s 
more general, and perhaps an acquaintance with other paris of Ireland 
would confirm the suspicion. 

“ Inthe year 1796, when the French were advancing towards 
Rome, reports prevailed in that city that the images of the Saints, 
which ornamented their streets, were moving their eyes, and mulii- 
tudes asse nbled to wituess this strange spectacle -many, whose owa 
eyes had become dizzy by gazing on the image, fancied they saw th's 
extraordinary miracle: wlile* those, whose sober minds and cvol 
imaginations gave them more composure, though they looked witn 
equal earnestness, never could discern the slightest motion in the cyes 
of those images. ‘This is the brief bistory of what may be read at 
large in the ‘ Official Memoirs of the Judicial Examination into the 
Authenticity of the Miraculous Events which happeaed at Rome in 
the years 1796 and 1797." ” 


We are very much surprised that these unfortunate saints 
were not condemned to expulsion from the holy city, for not 
having taken less ambiguous means for shewing their attach- 
ment to the Pope, and more active measures for the defence of 
his holiness against the assaults of his worldly enemies. 
Nothing, we suppose, can be more clear, than that if these 
saints had the power of motion, it could not be confined to 
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* © Of those who went to witness the pretended miracle of the 
images moving their eyes, some believed they saw the motion ; others, 
thouzh they stood at oue time before the image, then on the right side, 
afd then on the left, could observe no such thing.” 
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their eyes, but must be extended to their fect and arms. And 
how much more efficacious would their protection have been, 
if, instead of turning up their eyes, they had descended from 
their niches, grasped each a sword, and led on the Romans w 
the attack of the French, The Romans must have been ve 
bad Papists indeed, if, under the auspices of an infallible 
chief, and the immediate direction of wvincible saints, they 
had not annihilated the enemy. But, we fear, these were 
Jacobin saints, for they remained as passively obedient to the 
heretical French, as they had before done to the holy Pontiff 
himself, The Pope and Cardinals, however, being on good 
terms with the saints, who are their constant friends and 
perpetual mediators, resolved to make the best of a bad 
bargain ; and to convert, by their fiat, the passive saints into 
active protectors. 


** The Pope took no cognizance of these pretended miracles at the 
time the facts were stated to have happened ; some years were allowed 
to pass by before they were even known to the court of Rome, 
though they were said to have happened in the city; and, when they 
had nearly ceased to be talked of, an investigation of evidence was 
set on foot, and the result of the enquiry appears to have been, 
that a festival was appointed to commemorate annually the affection of 
the images towards the holy city, manifested by the turning of their 
eyes to heaven, when the French were approaching to plunder the 
chorches, and lead captive the chief pastor !!" 


The Pope displayed his wisdom in this; no miracle had 
heen performed within the memory of man, at Rome ; and 
his Holiness might thence conclude, that the people would 
easily be taught to disbelieve their existence,—more_particu- 
larly as the city had been so long in possession of Infidels. 
Tis true, indeed, that the Second Commandment teaches us, 
not even to how down before images ; but the Papists reject 
the Commandment and stick to the decrees of their infallible 
councils, all contradictory as they are, even on this very point— 
the worship of wages. 


‘“* It is a painful task to be thus compelled to perpetuate the 
memory of facts which disgrace the Annals of History, and only 
expose the depravity of the human heart; and among the multitude, 
there are, I should hope, many Roman Catholics who abhor such 
frauds. Were these kuown to cach other, and did they act in con- 
cert, the little narrow mind that imposes silence on them—that feeds 
a superstition and trembles at the approach of light—would quickly 
leave its throne ;—more enlightened principles would succeed to 
take its place, and transubstantiation would cease to support the 
animosities and heart-burnings that divide this country, and cause 
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children of the same soil to be hostile to each other. When men 
cease to support their religious opinions by dishonest means, a ditier- 
ence in religion seldom excites those shameful divisions that distarb 
the peace of Ireland. The means by which we would attain our 
parposes are mostly more regarded than the object; these are visible, 
the other perhaps unseen—these sharpen the passions, because they 
ge the overt act ; the other cannot, because it often lies beyoud the 
reach of discovery.” 


The author concludes his Tract, for the publication of which 
he has our cordial thanks, with an apology to such of his 
readers as, ignorant of the state of Ireland, and of the deadly 
effects of superstition, may think his pages unnecessary, of 
unimportant. 


“« However, after all, an apology may be needful, for most of 
those into whose hands these pages may come. The Protestant may, 
perhaps, regard the facts related here as unworthy of notice ; whi'e 
those Roman Catholics, who abhor such frauds, will think it muct 
better to let them die in silence. Tothe one, this Inquiry may be 
‘a folly ;° to the other, a stumbling-block, and rock of offence’ But 
should it tend, in the slightest way, to destroy spiritual confidence fa 
every thing but HIM atone, whose dll-atoning sacrifice these words 
recall to memory, the object of the author will be fully answered. 

“‘ If more is required, the Protestant should recollect, that the 
exposure of false miracles was not beneath the fathers of the reforma- 
tion, nor below the notice of amonarch who was interested in its sup- 
port. Among the frauds practised to stop the progress of the refor- 
mation, the following is thus related by Burnet :—*‘ It was a crucifix 
that sometimes moved the head and eyes, and did bend the whole 
body, toexpress the receiving of prayers; and other gestures were 
at other times made, to signify the rejecting of them. Great offer- 
ings were made to so wonderful au image—one Partridge suspecied 
the fraud—and, :emoving the image, he saw the whole imposture 
evidently, There were several springs within it, by which all these 
notions were made. This was brought to Maidstone, and exposed to 
all the people there ; from thence it was carried to London, and was 
shewed to the King and all his Court—and in their sight a!l the 
motions were performed.—The King’s Council ordered 4 sermon to 
be preached at St. Paul's, by the Bishop of Rochester, when this 
imposture was fully discovered, and after the sermon it was burned !' 
—Burnet's History of the Reformation, Vol. III. p. y5. 

“ And [ would ask the Roman Catholics who may abhor such 
frauds, but would have them pass unvoticed—where, in the history of 
ages past, do we meet an example of superstition ceasing without 
efforts to remove it, by exposing the ways and means on which it 
subsists > Ireland is at this moment an instance in point: for moe 
than acentury, frauds in religion, and pretended miracles, though com- 
mon, have passed unnoticed ; and yet the belief in them is steadily 
adhered to, and genural in the country parts even to this day. 
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*€ Though superstition may grow upon a generous and a rich soil, 
it is fitted to exist where nothing else can live. Itis not the grain of 
mustard-seed mentioned in the gospel, which becomes a tree, and 
shelters io its branches the birds of the air; but it is the ivy, that 
ereeps up from the ground, and, circling the tree itself, destroys both 
life and verdure. ‘The growth of the tree cannot injure this weed, 
and, unless torn off with arude hand, the tree itself decays. Even the 
tide of light which beams upon the mind finds unnumbered difficy). 
ties in destroying superstition. Thisis net the bark that is Curried 
down the midway stream ; is the sedgy grass, that flows along the 
banks, and finds a resting place on every root that marks the h: allow ed 
ground : only allow it rest, and it establishes itself.” 
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A Letter to William H Ghaafiven Bin M. P, Vice Presi sident of 
the African Institution, &e. &c. &e. by Robert Thorpe, Esq. 
LL. D. Chief Justice of Sierra Leone, and Judge of the 
Vice Admiralty Court in that Colony. 8vo. Pp. 84. F.C, 
and J. Rivington, 1815. 


A Report from the Committee of the African Institution ap- 
pointed for the consideration of Sierra Leone Affairs, 1835, 


Tuk members of the African [ostitution have Jong been con- 
sidered as a body of men, whose disinterested and zealous 
Iuhours, in the cause of humanity and philanthropy, had deserv- 
edly raised them toa high eminence in public estimation. We 
therefore read, with great surprize, the sevious charges 
hrought against the committee by whom their affairs are con- 
ducted, in the pamphlet published by Mr. Thorpe ; and for 
some time past have waited, not without impatience, to see in 
what manner they would answer charges, which they could 
not possibly suffer to remain unnoticed. Our first expecta- 
tion was, that, filled with the indignation of injured innocenee, 
they would have appealed to the laws of their country for 
redress against this calumniator of their fume ; but instead of 
indictments or criminal informations being moved for, a report 
from the comunmittee, appointed for the consideration of Sierra 
Leone affairs, has at length appeared. The attack and defence 
being thus hoth before us, we may now fawly proceed to an 
examination of their conduct, without being exposed to the 
bias of judging from ex parte representation. 

‘The committee appointed for the consideration of Sierra 
Jeone affairs, commence their report with declaring the 
object of Mr. Thorpe’s pamphlet to be no other than to 
destroy, in the opinion of the public, the character of that 
institution ; and to spread a general distrust in the measures 
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which have been adopted by parliament for the abolition of the 
. slave trade, and in the sincerity of those who have been the 
| steadiest friends of that great cause. ‘They then admit his 
charges to be calculated to make an undue impression upon 
, wns who are uninformed; and declare that they are 
proceeding in a minute examination of the details of all the 
circumstances connected with accusations extremely indefinite 
and loose, (an examination which must necessarily take time ta 
proportion to the vagueness with which most of Dr. Thorpe’s is 
statements are made) in order to enable the directors, if they y 
shall think proper, to make a communication on the subject to 
the members of the institution at large, at their next general 
mecting. 
r We must confess that we wish the committee had not con- 
descended to recriminate, and impute unworthy motives to 
their opponent ; that they had not sheltered themselves under 
the shield of parliament, or among the ranks of the friends of 
the abolition, but had at once given specific answers to the 
charges brought against them by Dr. Thorpe ; which, so far 
from being extremely loose, indefinite, and vague, as the com- 
mittee assert, appear to us to be as direct and pointed as 
language has the power to frame. To enable our readers to 
judge for themselves, we shall give them in Dr. Thorpe’s own 
words, ; 


“ The Company obtained, in a very short time, a superabundance 
of land, finely situated, and well cirenmstanced on the Sierra Leone 
river,* in exchange for a few insignificant articles of merchaniise : 
they collected together from London, Halifax, and Jamaicay near two 
thausand settlers at very little expense ; they had zealous and affluent 
supporters in England ; they had unprejudiced and tractable (thougl» 
unenlightened) natives to negotiate with ; and they bad near two . 
hundred and fifty thousand pcunds capital ; yet they very quickly 

‘made the natives suspicious, the settlers discontented, their best { 
servants were obliged to seek establishments under the native chiefs ; 
and although they had 4 monopoly of the trade, and their will was the 
regulation of profit, they sunk almost to bankruptey, from causes if 
enveloped in mystery, and applied to Government for sapport and P 
protection.§ To the Nova Scotia settlers they promised land for cul- 
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_**€ Falconbridge’s Account, 1792, also the Agreement with King 
Naimbana, and Company.” 
t ‘* Appendix, No. I.” 
3“ Some of them returned tothe colony after the Abolition act 
passed, and reside there at preseat.” 


§ * Vide Parliamentary grants.” 
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tivation ; twenty a¢res toeach man,* ten for his wife, and five for 
each child ; but this promise they never fulfilled :} no man way 
allowed above a fifth of the land to which he was entitled ; and im. 
plementsto cultivate, even such a portion, were difficult to find, and 
too expensive to procure. The settlers could not raise in the colony 
even rice and yams for subsistence ; their very existence depended on 
a supply from the neighbouring rivers. Had land been granted at the 
commencement to the settlers as promised , had they been enabled to 
cultivate, and raise provisions for consumption and barter, they would 
soon have rendered themselves independent of, and less profitable to 
the Company : whose stcrekeeper purchased provisions from the 
natives, paid for them in metchandise,{ and sold them to the set 
tlers : this might have produced little profit, but it secured great con. 
trol, Even the plants indigenous to the soil remained uncultivated, 
Cotton, coffee, indigo, tobacco, &c. &c. were conspicuous ; but it 
was in all the wildness of nature. Such were their eflorts to promote 
cultivation. 

** In civilization, they proceeded as far as to send two persons to 
Teembo§ (a few days walk from Sierra Leone), and educated halfa 
dozen African boys in England, sufficiently, for common clerkships 
in the colony. 

** As to religion and morality, they hud a Church of England clergy: 
man for afew months|}, and a missionary for a few years; but they 
had Methodist teachers and preachers in abundance : the benefits 
derived from their precepts may be imagined from the missionary 
assuring me on bis leaving the colony in 1812, relinquishing bis house 
and 350/, per annum, ‘ that he could do no good there, as the inha- 
bitants were too far sunk in sin and immorality; that he weuld 
remove tothe Boollam shore, try new ground, and endeavour to 
instruct the natives, improve their condition in this life, and prepare 
thern with a knowledge of, and conduct for, the world to come. 
Lastly their servants constantly purchased the natives,Q worked them 
themselves without pay, and hired them to others for pay; suffered 
slaves to be brought in and taken out of the colony ; allowed them to 
be seized and delivered to their masters when they sought protection ; 
permitted their storekeeper to supply the slave factories,** slave ships, 
and to feed the trade in every possible way. Even in Mr. Ludlam’s 
last administration of the government, two cargoes of slaves, taken 
irom the: Americans, were publicly sold at twenty dollars a bead.}+ 





* «© Tieut. Clarkson, who signed the agreement.” 

+ “* Settlers remonstrated in vain, then ensued an insurrection.” 

: ‘* Falconbridge’s Account, p. 189.” 
__§ ‘* Vide Company's Report.” 

i! ‘* Falconbridge’s Account.” 

« Given in evidence, on oath, before Governor Thompson and 

Chief Justice Thorpe.” 

** “ Abundance of proof of this in the colony.” 

4+ ‘ Documents to prove this may be found in the High Court of 
Adiniralty, as transmitted by Governor ‘Thompson in 1£06-9.” 
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So inuch for their efforts to repress the slave trade, of which they 
had professed such an abhorrence, and which the act cf parliament 
fur incorporating the company, forbade them to pursue. Is it possible 
the directors did not know, hear, or believe this, or auy part of it? 
If disapprobation had attached to such conduct, is it probable they 
would coutinue in their confidence, after they bad heard of tt, the 

rsons who managed their concerns? Or did they imagine by trum- 
peting their abhorrence of this diabolical trafiick, fuloinating against 
evéry person implicated in it, and blazobing the virtues of those who 
seemed anxious to exterminate it, that they woald prevent those 
transactions from being divulged; or if revealed, that they could 
induce this nation to discredit any authority that might dare to give 
thea utterance?) ‘The Omniscient will know and judge ; unpotent 
humanity may conjecture ! 

“ After sixteen years experiment, trade having failed; cultivation 
being retarded, civilization unattempted; religion and morality 
debased, and the slave trade nourished; every plan defeated, every 
artifice exposed; the Company, desirous of relieving themselves 
from the enormous expence, prevailed on government to accept a 
surrender of the colony,* and formed (to uphold their old influence) 
asociety called the African Institution: having taken leave of the 
expence, they demanded to be pail for their buildings, and did 
accordingly receive a large sum from the treasury,f elthough they 
had before obtained (by pleading poverty) one handred thousand 
pounds from government for the improvement of the colony: theit 
bevks and agents were removed; while many of the poor settiers 
who had toiled for them for years were Jeft unpaid. The case of some 
of these old, impoverished, and destitute people, I represented betore 
the chairman of the Sierra Leone Company, in a committee of the 
African Justitution ;t but no redress was offered: I simply requested 
thatall their demands might be referred to arbitration ia the cclony ; 
and even this was not complied with.” 


In support of these eharges, references are given to various 


public documents, and to different individuals. Dr. Thorpe 


refers to documents in the High Court of Admiralty. If no 
such documents exist, or if their contents are misquoted, why 
did hot the committee immediately procure certificates to that 
elect, from the proper officers of the court, and publish them 
in their report ? 

Mr. Thompson, the former Governor of Sierra Leone, is 
particularly mentioned, as knowing that the servants. of the 


®. ©OMpany purchased the natives; worked thei themselves 
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* “ ‘Transferred ist January, 1808.” 
t “* Vide public account, 1803." 
$ * Barly in 1614." 


Ne. 262, Vol. 48, March, 1815. 
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without pay, and hired them to others for pay; and that two 
cargoes of slaves, taken from the Americans, were public) 
sold at twenty dollars a head. The examination of this 
gentleman, who is now in England, might have been taken 
without that loss of time which the committee say in their 
report must necessarily take place, before these vague charges 
of Dr. Thorpe can be refuted. His testimony on these and 
many other points would have been decisive ; and might haye 
appeared in that Report, if the Committee had thought proper 
to bring him forward; but they bave not so done, and the 
inference is obvious, that the production of the Admiralty 
documents, andthe evidence of Governor Thompson, would 
not have rebutted the charges of Dr. Thorpe. 

The Committee complain of being incorrectly identified 
with the Sierra Leone Company; but their first Report con- 
cluded with a panegyric on themselves, whilst bearing the 
title of the Sierra Leone Company; and thus it is not Dr, 
Thorpe who identified them, but they who identified them- 
selves with that Company. Indeed, the Directors and Managing 
Secretary are the very same persons; though after the money 
they had received and squandered, the expectations they had 
held out and disappointed, the abuses that had been practised 
under their sanction and patronage, they might well wish to 
bury that title in oblivion, and come out regenerated as the 
African Institution. 

We have heard that while Admiral Hallowell commanded on 
the African station, he was directed by the Lords of the Admi- 
ralty, to make a report to them on the state of the Colony of 
Sierra Leone ; that he did transmit such a report; and. that 
it contained animadversions upon the conduct of the servants 
of the Sierra Leone Company, almost as severe as those in 
Dr. Thorpe’s pamphlet. Did Mr. Wilberforce and his asso- 
ciates ever hear of this report? And if so, what measures 
did they take in consequence? Or did they then, as now, 
according to Dr. Thorpe’s statement, consider that “it would 
he dangerous to impeach the management, curtail the patro- 
nage, or contract the mercantile interest, of an old directing 
servant and friend.” 

Dr. Thorpe charges the Directors of the African Institution 
with having encouraged the capture and condemnation of 
vessels and cargoes over which we had no just jurisdiction, by 
their commentaries on the Treaty between Great Britain and 
Portugal, and on the Slave Trade Felony Act. The com- 
mittee, in their report, repel this charge, by declaring his 
eonstruction of the Slave Trade, Felony Act to be erroneous, 
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gndhis qiotation from it incorrect, On the most impartial 
examination we can give this subject, we really fear that the 
zeal of the committee in the cause of the Abolition, and the 
bounty allowed by government for every slave ship condemned, 
have prompted both the agents at Sierra Leone, and the cap- 
tors, in some cases, to exercise a vigour beyond the law. 
From the papers relating to slave ships condemned, printed by 
order of the House of Commons, it appeagss that the number 
recorded in the Court of Admiralty to July last, was 124: that 
in ten cases of appeal the sentence of condemnation had been 
affirmed, and in nine cases had been reversed; that in one 
case the appeal had been withdrawn; that in fifteen, appeals 
were still pending; and that in eighty-nine, no appeals had 
been lodged. ‘The proportion which the number of sentences 
reversed, bears to those which have been affirmed, shews that 
great injustice has been done. fhe number of cases in which no 
appeals have been made, may be accounted for by the parties 
interested residing in foreign colonies, and either not under- 
standing the forms of lodging appeals prescribed by our laws, 
or not having the necessary correspondence and credit in this 
country to enable them to carry them on. It is well known 
that the merchants at the Havannah have made the most 
violent remonstrances to their own government, against the 
depredations committed by cur cruizers, on their vessels 
engaged in carrying on what they consider as their legitimate 
commerce; and the Carthagenian privateers have actually 
made reprisals, and justify the condemnation of British ships, 
on this ground. Strong representations and claims for redress 
lave been made by the governments both of Spain and Por- 
tugal; and, in all probability, after having paid the captors a 
hounty of £40 for each man, £30 for each woman, and £10 


‘for each child condemned, we shall have to pay the full value of 


them over again to the proprietors, under sone convention with 
their respective courts ; so that we shall have incurred an enor- 
mous expence, in order to establish what Dr. Thorpe terms ‘* a 
hew permanent sedentary slavery for life, under the name of ap- 
prenticeship,” for the benefit of the agents of the African Insti- 
tution, ‘The following observations of that gentleman, on the 
effect of ell our exertions in the cause of abolition, are calcu- 
lated to excite the most poignant feclings of regret and disap- 
polntment. 


“ The Abolition Act has transferred the slave trade from England 
fo Pértugal and Spain; it has thrown our colonies back, and advanced 
bie Brazils and [lavannalk more in six years, than thirty had done 
S 9 
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before. Do not let it be supposed, that I would have had the sa 
and degradation of the slave trade continue to be attached to England: 
when justice immolates wealth on the altar of humanity, it is an offer. 
ing grateful to her benevolent spirit ; but this Act has scarcely dim). 
nislied the number of slavescarried from the coast; the Portugal and 
Spanish trade bas so wonderfully increased, that the difference is iasig. 
nificant since ours was abolished, and what is worse, it has aug mented 
the negroes’ sufferings in the Trans-Atlantic passage: the Brazil ships 
are not only filled most unmercifelly, but the Spaniards (in general) 
from the Havannah, fearful of our cruisers,* come without irons, and 
therefore, for security, siow those unoffending beings into the hold, 
like lumps of Cam wood ; never opening the hatchways more than 
once a day, to convey food in, and drag the dead out. It is thus liter. 
ally afact, that securing them with irons was mercy compared to com- 
mitting them to suffocation, by confinement in the hold cf their ves 
sels; from whence they cannot emerge to fresh air, until they arrive at 
their final destination. 

** [do not conceive we are even redeemed from the sin of this 
trade. Africa, and the Abolition cause, cannot derive any advantage 
by our not carrying the slaves to the West Indies, to make soldiers of 
them there, if we make soldiers of them in Africa, and then transport 
them to the West Indies ; nor can our buying slaves in Africa, aud 
selling them in the West Indies; or seizing them in Africa, 
and employing them there, under the name of apprentices, on the same 
labour for life without pay or reward, benefit Africa, or promote 
Abolition. Certainly fewer negroes may be enslaved by us in this 
way than formerly ; but I think if a person purebases a slave, and does 
not expect a constant supply, he will be more likely to treat his slave 
Jeniently, than the person who obtained him for nothing, and may 
expect a supply on the same térms, The number might be diminished, 
but the cruelty will be increased.” 


We shall not follow Dr. Thorpe through his comments on 
the fallacies and delusions contained in the different reports of 
the committee of the African Institution ; but proceed to the 
account he gives of the treatment of the eaptured negroes 
brought into Sierra Leone. 


‘* As soon as the captured negroes were landed, and delivered te 
the care of the Superintendant, a party from the African Corps wa 
sent to examine them; and as many as they found peculiarly fit © 
be made soldiers, were marched to the fort, and as it is termed, enlist- 
ed; though the poor negro knew not what was said, or done to him. 
‘The remainder were dispatched to what was called an bospital, 
wood building, composed of two rooms, with an open com munication, 
where the whole were huddled together in promiscuous intercours®, 
nen, women, and children. The recruiting party for the West India" 
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iments were afterwards allowed to select the men and boys that 
were fit fof, or might shortly become fit for, military service. 

“The women and gitls were next selecied tor, the basest of py- 

* 

« The best of the rising generation were reserved for the plantations 
and farms of those in authority over them ; and lastly, the settlers ob- 
tained the refase as apprentices for fourteen years, to make them 
hewers of wood, carriers of water, and drudzes on their Cassada 
ground,” 

Instead of denying that these negroes are ever taken into 
his Majesty’s service, or apprenticed for fourteea years, the 
report of the committee justifies these proceedings, under the 
act of the 43d of the King, or subsequent Orders in Council. 
What a picture then we have of the treatment of these unfor- 
tunate wretches! The men whoare fit for service, are not 
examined as to their inclination for a military life; their en- 
listing is not an act of choice, Lut compulsion ; a musket is 
putinto their hands, they are taught the manual exercise, and 
shipped off for the West Indies, where they are doomed to 
military, instead of agricultural, slavery, for the remaindér of 
their days. ‘Those who are apprenticed for fourteen years, are, 
in. our opinion, worse off even than those who are slaves for 
life; for after having worn out their youth in servitade, they 
are left to struggle with want and infirmities, without the 
advantage which slaves enjoy, of being provided for in old 
age, at the expence of their masters. ‘This apprenticing act 
of parliament provides that, after the term of apprenticeship 
is expired, they may be apprenticed anew; so that, as Dr. 
Thorpe justly observes, ‘ here is involuntary servitude esta- 
blished for life, by an act of parliament purporting to abolish 
slavery,” 

A considerable sum is charged in the public accounts, as 
bounty money for these negro volunteers : whose enlistment, 
the committee say in their report, is expressly enjoined by 
actof parliament. It is not very probable that this bounty 
money goes into the pockets of hese poor creatures ; and 
we think the public who pay it, have a right to enquire into 
whose pockets it does go. Perhaps Mr. Zachary Macaulay, 
secretary and director of the African institution, may be able 
from his correspondence with his brother Mr. K. Macaulay, 








*“ To induce the black soldier to regutarity, he was allowed a wife 
anda ration a day; but the lady he changed as he thought proper ; 
whatever woman he called his wife, got the ration ; and when a party 
Was sent to the West Indies, the situation of the women became me 


deplorable. The conduct of those high in office with respect to th 


‘aptured negro girls, is now under consideration.” 
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superintendant of captured negroes, to throw some light upon 
this subject. 

~ Dr. Thorpe brings various charges against Mr. Zachary Ma. 
caulay ; and gives some very curious specimens of that gen. 
tleman’s epistolatory correspondence, the whole of which 
we have not room to insert, but shall state, en passant, that 
he urges Governor Ludlam, in all the ostensible letters he 
writes, whether to Lord Castlereagh, the African Institution, 
or himself, to consider the effect of what he says on luke- 
‘warm friends, and in the hands of secret enemies; and jp 
return for the encouragement which his Majesty’s ministers 
have so long lavished on the body of which he is a member, 
he ‘characterizes them in the following terms: “ 1. have no 
doubt that government willbe disposed to adopt almost any 
plan which we may propose to them with respect to Africa, 
provided we will but save’ them the trouble of thinking.” — This 
active gentleman seems disposed to relieve his other friends 
from the same trouble, according to the following account of 
his proceedings given by Dr. Thorpe. , 

** Fifty guineas were given to Mr. Macaulay, (lately Secretary, and 
always Director) for importing into this country above ten tons of 
white rice from the west coast of Africa. Did this gentleman 
propose the premium that he might receive the reward? The 
proposition was absurd, and the acceptance disgraceful, Mr. Ma 
caulay is the great shopkeeper of the colony; be is the only person 
‘that has regular ships in trade from England: the chiefs in the ad- 
jacent rivers constantly send rice for the supply of the colony (often 
beaten clean by their slaves) ; above ten tons of this was put on board 
Mr. Macaulay's ship returning to England, and he receives fifty 
guineas reward! What advantage was this to Africa? And was 
not the fund intended solely for her benefit ? 

‘In the next page, I come to the statement of the funds, and see, 
‘ for clothing African boys at school, &c. 14/. 5s. 4d.’ and ‘for @ 
* piece of plate to Mr, Macaulay, 107/. 12s. Od.’!! Here is 
parsimony indeed in the natural distribution, and prodigality 1 
un eleemosynary dobation. But why this profuse expenditure on 
Mr. Macawlay:? He has teen serving himself in ql! that he has 
done for the Sierra Leone Company or the African Institution; 
he has obtained every thing by bis influence over their leaders ; neatly 
a monopoly of the trade; great freights for his ships, the prize ageney 
of almost every man of war, that has gone to the coast since the Aboli- 
tion; the suppty of the navy on the coast with provisions, &c.; the agency 
for the Governor and garrison seizures:* in short, the whole cou- 


— 





«© * These accumulated sources of wealth arise evidently from the 
present state ofthe Abolition; was an universal Abolition effected, 
Or the slave trade universally permitted, it is obvious, they must cease; 
What follows >” 
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frol over every thing attached to the colony there, and here, has 
been with him, not only in the Company's time, but on the surrea- 
derofthe colony to government; he arranged the offices, and re- 
commended the persons to fill them; he allotted for himself the 

intment of King’s Agent, and had not a promise made by 
Lord Grenville, when in office, been executed by the late Duke of 
Portland, he would have succeeded ” 


These animadversions upon the conduct of Mr, Macaulay, 
are thus answered in the report of the committee appointed 
for the consideration of Sierra Leone affairs, ‘ ‘The com- 
mittee hardly think it necessary to advert to those passages of 
this publication, in which the directors are charged with 
misapplying the funds of the institution. The accounts of 
all the disbursements are annually laid before the members of 
this institution, and regularly published in theirreports. Nei- 
ther do they feel it to be necessary, even in justice to one of 
the most active members of this institution, and best friends 
of the abolition, to‘expose at present, in detail, the injustice 
of the imputations which are thrown upon the character of 
Mr. Macaulay, whose disiuterested zeal for the cause of the 
abolition, and of African improvement, are too well known, 
and have been too frequently recognised by the directors and 
the members, to leave any necessity for defending him against 
such groundless reflections.” 

As charity covers a multitude of sins, so the committee 
seem to presume, that being one of the most active Members 
of the Institution, and best friends of the Abolition, is an an- 
swer to a multitude of charges. But we doubt whether the 
public will agree with them in thinking these general enco- 
miums a satisfactory vindication of Mr. Macaulay, Charac- 
ter is justly allowed to have great weight where the facts 
alleged are doubtful; but cannot be set up in opposition to 
facts that are admitted ; and their suffering them to be stated, 
without any attempt to disprove them, may be construed into 
atacit admission of their truth; for as far as our observations 
onhuman nature have gone, persons are never disposed to sit 
sijent under inputations avhich they have the means of dis- 
proving. We therefore are greatly surprized, that. neither 
the Committee, nor Mr. Macaulay himself, should have felt 
it necessary to expose, in detail, the injustice of the attacks 
made upon his character. The premium on importing thé 
Rice, and the present of the piece of plate, in our opinion, 
the African Institution are rather called upon to justify them- 
selves for giving, than Mr. Macaulay tojustify himself for ree 
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ceiving., The trade to Sierra Leone, we apprehend to be 
conducted on sosmall a scale, that the possession of nearly 
a monopoly of it furnishes no just subject of complaint, if that 
monopoly is fairly exercised. In -the Appendix to Dr, 
Thorpe’s pamphlet, we observe a petition from the Nova Scotia 
Settlers tothe Directors of the Sierra Leone company, in 
which they complain, “that Mr. Clarkson had promised, 
“ among other things, they should be supplied with every 
ee necessary of life from the Company’s stores, at a moderate 
“* advance of 10 per cent. on the prime cost-and charges; 
“ that while Mr. Clarkson remained in the Colony they paid 
“ no more, but since then they have been charged upwards 
* of 100 per cent. As Mr. Macaulay is stated to possess 
nearly a monopoly of the trade, it was surely incumh ent upon 
him to shew that he did not participate in the i:mposition 
practised upon these people. That Mr. Macaulay has ob- 
tained the prize agency of almost every ship of war on_ the 
coast of Africa, is confirmed by papers which have been printed 
by order of the House of Commons; but it is as fairly open 
to Mr. Macaulay, as to any other individual, to exert his 
influence over his leaders, (to use Dr. Thorpe’s expression,) 
or over any other persons, for the purpose of promoting 
his mercantile interests. ‘That influence has extended far- 
ther than Dr. Thorpe appearsto have been aware of. ‘The 
African Institution obtained from the Lords of the Treasury 
the direction and management of the Estates belonging to 
the Crown at Berbice, in order that they might have an 
opportunity of endeavouring to meliorate the situation of 
the slaves attached to those Estates; and consequently the 
consignments fell intothe hands of Mr. Macaulay, we should 
rather say Babington and Macaulay, that being the present 
firm of the house, one of the Directors of the African Iosti- 
tution appearing to have considered the mercantile profits 
derived, under their patronage as more than necessary fora 
single individual, and therefore having joined his son as a 
rtnerin the establishment. 

The gigantic nature of their plans and speculations, are 
disclosed in the folloning extract of a letter from Mr, Zacka 
Macaulay, their Secretary, to Governor Ludlam, dat 
** London, Feb. 26, 1807.” 


« ¢ What has suggested itself to me as desirable to be done, I will 
now state in a few words. Ist. To appoiwt a board which shall cov- 
fine its attention entirely to Africa, and which shall comprise a few 


-of those individuals, as Mr. Thornton, Mr. Wilberforce, &c. Xe 


who have interested themselves about Africa. 2ndly. To place 
yonder the management of this board, not only Sierra Leone, but 
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Goree, andall the forts on the Gold Coast. 3diy. To station at 
different paris of the continent, from the river Gambia to Angola, 
igtelligent persons under the name cf Consuls, or any other name 
that may be prejerred, (perhaps about a dozen) with adequate ap- 
poiniments, whose business it shal] be to procure accurate information 
respecting the neighbouring and interior countries ;_ and to embrace 
every favourable opportunity of impioving the British interest in 
Aftica, &c. &c. &e. 

“ Thus the possessions of the African Company on the Gold 
Coast, (which produce so much wealth to England) were to be 
wrested from them, and the influence of this party was to extend 
from the Gambia to Angola; sach an immensity of space for the 
paironage of man to reach, no one belore had the boldness to claim ; 
and | hope no one will ever have the power to obtain; but who so 
stultified as aot at once to perceive the ambition and rapacious avarice 
that must have generated such a project ?” 


Another very important point, to which Dr. Thorpe calls 
the attention of his readers, is an enquiry how far the per- 
formances of the African Institution have kept pace with their 
promises ; from which we shall give the following extracts. 


“ T shall now more particularly examine how many of the won- 
derful professions of the Institution have been carried into effect ; 
as I ‘have done before as to the advantages derived from the Sierra 
Leone Company, after their unbounded promises of wealth to Eng- 
land, and blessings to Africa. 

‘* The reports commence with declaring, ‘ that the Institution 
will diffuse information respecting the productions of Africa, and the 
agricultural and commercial capacities of that continent.’* Permit 
me to ask, where this information is to be fuand? For after seven 
years promise made by such men, with such means, surely it should 
be in existence : or is it possible that it can be still in the womb of 
time? Has the mountain been so long in labour, and not even pro- 
duced a mouse ? 

“ Next, they were ‘ to diffuse information respecting the moral, 
intellectual, and political cond@ion of the inhabitants of Africa.’ 
Have they advanced a step into the interior? Have they ever 
attempted any research into the ‘ moral, intellectual, and political 
condition of the Africans ?’ Is it not all ‘the baseless fabrick of a 
vision 2?” 

_ “ Again, they are ‘ to promote the instruction of the Africans, 
in letters and useful knowledge ;’ they stated ‘ that they were open- 
ing schoo s for teaching the Arabick and Soosoo Janguages ; endowing 
schools for reading and writing English ;° but those fine schemes 
hever were put into execution: pot one attempt made by them to in- 
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««* Vide first Report,” 
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struct the poor African in letters, or to afford him any other kind ef 
usefol Knowledge, that I could ever discover. 

** Then they proceed to declare their determination £ to cultivates 
friendly connexion with the natives, to enlighten their minds, &¢,’ 
humbly ask, is it by barbarously invading their territory at Messy. 
sado, the Isles de Loss, the Rio Pongus, and the Rio Noouez; by 
destroying all property and persons under their protection, and for. 
cibly carrying off about seven hundred natives, without any offence 
being given, or complained of? Is this the way to cultivate their 
friendship, and enlighten their minds ? 

** The Institution professed ‘ to induce them to substitute a bene. 
ficial commerce, in place of the slave trade, and to introduce amongst 
them, the useful arts of Europe.’ Now in seven years, they never 
bave done any of these things, nor even made any attempt to sub. 
stitute a beneficial commerce in piace of the slave trade, or to intro- 
duce the useful arts of Europe; but they proceed to assure the public, 
that they are ‘to promote the cultivation of the African soil, by 
exciting and direeting their industry, by fornishing them with seeds, 
plants, and implements of husbandry.’ When the famous cargo of 
seed came out, which was thrown into ‘the river, the natives, that 
came to Sierra Leone, were offered some; but it was as useless to 
thens as to the settlers; for they had no implements of husbandry, 
not any sort of instrument to prepare the ground for the seed. This 
was the extent achieved, of those boasted exertions. 

** Lastly, they were ‘to promote medical discoveries ; to obtain 
s knowledge of the principal African languages ; to employ agents, and 
reward enterprize and exertion in promoting any of the purposes of the 
Institution.” Now have they ever attempted to promote medical dis- 
coveries? Have they ever attempted to obtain a knowledge of the 
principal languages of Africa? Have they ever employed agents to 
reward enterprize and exertion? Surely you must know that they 
mever have made any effort of the sort, or done any one act, which 
they proposed for the benefit of Africa. In fact, they seem to ac- 
knowledge it, inthe 37th page of the last report, for they say, ‘a 
mumerous committee was appointed to obtain information, on the 
state of the black settlers, to excite their industry, and improve theit 
moral habits; aud farther to attend to those objects, which are 
particularly specified at page four of the first report :' these are the 
very objects I have now stated, though they would not repeat them. 
Thus in 18t4, they speak of reporting on those benefits, which they 
had promised to confer on Africa in 1807. 

** Was such a system of delusion ever practised, even in this 
sation? To conceive the Sierra Leone Company pursuing this scheme 
for sixteen years, and then the same Directors and managing Secre- 
tary, coming forth under a new name, and persevering-in the same 
course for seven years more, under the apparent sanction of the first 
characters this pre-eminent nation can boast of, is almost beyond all 
possible credibility; and be assured, I often pause, as I write, t@ 
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consider if fame, wealth, and power, can overawe the investigation of 
truth; bot as I reflect on the English character, I am encouraged 
to proceed ; and when the veil is rent, my duty is discharged.” 


This statement, given to the public under the authority of a 
man, whose high official situation at Sierra Leone, gives 
weight to his testimony, and whose leng residence there, 
renders his local knowledge of the state of the colony unques- 
tionable, is entitled to additional credit, from the considera- 
tion that every prudential motive would deter him from incur 
ting the hostility of so powerful a body of men as the Direc- 
tors of the African Institution. Although, therefore, we hope 
and trust that some of his representations are too highly co- 
loured, and, although others are tinctured with strong feelings 
of personal asperity towards Mr. Wiiberforce, (probably 
arising from disappointment at the discouraging manner in 
whieh his communications were received,) yet we search in vain 
for any other motive that could possibly prompt him to act 
the part he has done, than a sincere desire to reform the abuses 
of which he complains, and to promote the civilization and 
happiness of Africa. We are the more confirmed in these 
sentiments, as even the committee appointed for the conside- 
ration of Sierra Leone affairs, confine their censure of his 
publication to its tendency, but do not impeach the design of 
the author. Admitting, however, ‘his statements to be correct, 
we are far from imputing blame to the Directors of the 
African Institution, as a body. Most of them are high in 
rank, and unimpeachable in character ; but they are too much 
eecupied in various avocatious, both public and private, to 
admit of their devoting their time to the investigation of the 
conduct of their servants and agents, either at home or abroad. 
They must necessarily place their confidence in others; and 
that confidence may be abused. They may also naturally feel 
some reluctance to suspect the fidelity of those whom they 
have employed, and may be aware that the credit of the Insti- 
tution itself is in some degree implicated in their misconduct, 
This feeling may be still farther heightened, where a similarity 
of religious opinions, and a fervour of religious enthusiasm, 
have created a still cleser connection between the parties. 
One Saint may be very averse to exposing the mal-practices of 
another, least the character of the sect should suffer in the 

blic estimation. Under these impressions, we can account 
for the caution of the committee not keeping pace with the 
impatient expectations of Dr. Thorpe ; for his describing them 
&s “made up of the sclect friends of the party, and a few 
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disinterested and amiable, but timid men;” and even for his 
intemperate apostrophe to Mr. Wilberforce. 


“* But every thing beneficial to Sierra Leone, to Africa, or to 
England, to support your own professions or promises, to expose the 
detaleaiion of funds, or the aggrandizemeut of individuals, was to 
be prohibited ; every sacrifice was to be made to concealment; no 
inguiry to be instituted, »o attention paid to any representation; 
Jest exposure should tear the pillars from under the Temple of Pro 
mise, and the fame of the very elders perish in the ruins,” 


Dismissing, however, these personalities, we shall now 
proceed to the most important branch of our duty, the forming 
proper» and, if possible, useful conclusions, from the premises 

ore us. The Sierra Leone Company was originally esta. 
blished hy a set of gentlemen, who subscribed large sums of 
money tv the laudable object of extending the blessings of 
freedom and civilization to Africa. The undertaking proved 
more difficult, as well as more expensive than they expected; 
and before it was much advanced, their funds were exhausted, 
They then applied to Parliament, who actuated by the same 
benevolent motives, made it a national undertaking; reim- 
bursed them in part the expence they had incurred, and con- 
fided the future management of Sierra Leone to their hands, 
under the name of the African Institution. After a period of 
seven years, it is eertainly not premature to enquire, what 
expence has been incurred in pvosecuting this scheme, aud 
how far it is likely to answer? No separate account of the 
expence of the establishment at Sierra Leone has ever been 

blisked ; but on looking into the Finance Accounts of Great 

Fitain, we find the following items. 
£. 8 Jd, 
Zackary Macaulay, for Sierra Leone Com- 

TAMER Tae Ee 
Henry Thornton, Chairman of Do....,.....55. 24,474 2 & 
J.P. Thompson, Governor of Sierra Leone, 

25th July, 1808, to the 10th of Feb. 1810. 50,012 16 4 
C. H. Chisholm, Agent of Sierra Leone for 

one year, t0 31 Dec. ISL) ..cccscsccesceeseceee 22,625 3 5 
Do. Do. to 31 Dec. 181 2...cccccccceccseceeee 11,001 1. 5 
Do. Do. to 3! Dec. 1813.....cccccccecree ee 10,625 16 9 
E. H. Columbine, Governor of Sierra Leone, 

from 12 Feb, to 31 Dec. 1810......cccseeeee = 6,550 19 
Do. Do. from 1 Jan. to30 April, 1811... 2,628 4 2 
R. Bowes, Governor of Sierra Leon®, from 
§ May, to 30 June, IS1lesssvessveceeeseosen 1,541 10 6 
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, a a 8 
L, Ludlam, Assistant Commissary of Sierra 

Leone, from 1 Jan. 1808, to 30 June, 

1809 ..cccecccccccescccnecscnscccensesencesescerenss 
Civil Establishment at Sierra Leone, at 

£14,000 per annum forseven years,is... 98,000 0 O 

We also find bills drawn by different Governors for the sub- 
sistence of captured negroes, amounting to about £9,500. 
What other bills may have been drawn at other periods, not 
included in theabove statements, by other Governors, Agcuts, aod 
Assistant Commissaries, and not to be found in the arrears 
of balances of public accountants, we know not; but we have 
here a sum total of £370,000. Nor is this all; for at the 
recommendation of the African Institution, the Slave Trade 
Felony Act was passed, which gives bounties to the captors 
of African Slaves condemned. Under this Act we appear, 
as before stated, to have condemned | 24 vessels and cargoes ; 
68 of these were condemned at Sierra Leone, and the report 
of the African Committee mentions the number of captured 
negroes, received into that colony, to be 5,925. Allowing the 
same proportion for those condemued in other places, the 
total number of captured negroes will be about 11,000. ‘The 
bounty to the captors, at the medium rate of £25 per head, 
amounts to 4 275.000. Where no appeals have heen entered, 
(and in three cases out of four, none have been entered,) of 
where the sentences of condemnation have been reversed, 
we presume the bounty must be paid, and thus a charge will 
be brought upon the country of at least £200,000. In addi- 
tion to this, the Governments of Spain and Portugal demand 
redress fdr these spoliations on their commerce ; and we shalt 
probably have to pay three times that suin, in compensation 
to the owners, for the full value of these ships and cargoes 
Whether such an accumulation of expence as the African 
hustitution has involved us in, without producing any real benefit 
#0 Africa, ought to be continued, appears to us to he a very 
fit subject of Parliamentary enquiry ; nor can we anticipate 
any objection to such a measure, except the apprehension that 
itmight eventually deprive some few select members of the 
committee, of the patronage, profit, and popularity, which 
they Now enjoy. 

Is it with the view of diverting the public7attention from 
their past conduct, and of rekindling the dying embers of 
their popularity, that the same gentlemen who have failed in 
all their former projects, first as the Sierra Leone Company, 
and next as the African Institution, are now preparing a fresh 
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Ito our humanity and philanthropy? Dr. Thorpe tells us, 
that Mr. Wilberforce “ has formed a determination, to brine 
a bill into parliament, to meliorate the condition of | the 
blacks und free people of colour in the West Indies,” The 
particulars of this plan he does not explain ; and we are in. 
clined to suspect, that the publication of the pamphlet which 
announced it, may have given such a shock to the nervous 
system of Mr. Wilberforce, as has disqualified him for his 
mtended task; at’ the present moment: for Dr. Thy 
actually impeaches his sincerity in the cause of the abolition, 
in the following ‘sarcastic passage. 


** You knew Mr. Pitt was al! powerful with his party, and the sole direc. 
tor of his administration : you hadacommanding connected phalanx of 
friends in Parliament ; and, on this occasion, you had the people's sup- 
port, and the finest feclings of the tiation to gratify: yet for twenty 
years you did not carry this Bill; though you apparently acted w.th such 
a commanding associate. It is evident you never did make it a ‘ sine 
qua non’ of the coatinuance of your support of Mr. Piit’s Adminis 
tration: the speaking on it, for it, and about it, was ‘ ad captandam 
vulgus:’ it served to uphold the pendulum in its vacillancy between the 
minister and the people.” » ’ 

Mr. Wilberforce may perhaps feel, that some great effort is 
necessary to redeem his character, from this and the other 
aspersions of Dr: Thorpe ; but what mind, except his own, 
would not be appalled at the danger of an attempt, which 
formerly lost us America, and may now lose us the West 
Indies? An attempt to invade the right of our colonies to 
regulate their own internal legislation ; a right which has been 
solemnly recognized by the British legislature. As a man of 
humanity, too, how can he hazard in our own islands, the 
repetition of an experiment which made St. Domingo, for so 
many years, a scene of carnage and desolation ? which began 
in the extermination of the whites by the mulattoes and blacks, 
continued in the massacre of the mulattoes by the blacks, aud 
ended in a war between the blacks themselves, ranged undet 
the banners of two rival chieftains. Let him beware how he 
tampers with such combustible materials. Can he find ne 
objects which call for the exercise of his philanthropy in his 
owh country, or does the condition of the people of England 
require no melioration? Has not Mr. Wilberforce read, it 
the report of the committee of the House of Lords, appointed 
to enquire into the state of the Corn Trade ; and has he not 
heard it confirmed in the House of Commons, in the late 
debates on the Corn Bill, that the bulk of: the population 
employed in egriculture, unite the character of labourer and 
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pauper, in consequence of a combination among the landed 
interest, not to raise their wages in proportion to the price of 
corn, but to pay them an additional pittance out of the poor’s 
rates. ‘The effect of this system is to break down the spirit, 
and destroy the character of the English peasanuy. Instead 
of every man being, as formerly, independent, and able to 
maimain himself by the work of his own hands, he is now 
become a suppliant to, and abject dependant upon, the parish 
oficer. This state of things, so revolting to the feelings, and 

ing to the character of a free people, is worthy of the 
eloquence of Mr. Wilberforce ; and the voices of thousands 
would be lifted up in grateful acclamation, to the man who 
should redeem them from the oppression under which they 
now labour, and raise them to their former rauk in the scale of 
society. 

The abortive efforts made by the Sierra Leone Company 
and the African Institution, prove the futility of our best 
endeavours, when directed to remote objects, and acting with 
delegated powers. If Mr. Wilberforce really means to do good, 
lethim apply his attention to objects within his view, and 
act with materials fourd upon the spot ; then his confidence’ 
cannot be abused, nor his judgment be misied. We, therefore, 
seriously advise him to exert his humanity, in the first instance, 
ou behalf of those who have the strongest claim to its exercise, 
hisown countrymen ; and when their situation is meliorated, 
and their grievances are redressed, then let him extend his’ 
care to the inhabitants of other regions. The influence of 
tue philanthropy, upon a well-regulated mind, is justly and 
beautifully compared by Mr. Pope, to the effect of a pebble: 
thrown into a peaceful lake. 


‘The centre moved, a circle straight succeeds, 
Another still, and still another spreads ; 

Friends, parents, neighbours, first it will embrace, 
His country next, and next all human race.” 


But the humanity of our modern philaathropists, is of a 
spurious and inverted nature. It commences where it ought 
to terminate ; it receives the weakest impressions, where they 
ought to be the most powerful ; and the most powerful, where, 
in the nature of things, they ought to be the weakest. In 
short, it isa circumference without a centre. We recommend 
these observations to the serious consideration of Mr. Wilber- 
force, and knplore him not to put to hazard the lives and pro- 
Perues of our fellow subjects in the West Indies, nor the 
advantages which Great Britain derives from those valuable 
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possessions, by persisting in the detetmination imputed to him 
by Dr. Thorpe. ‘To conclude in the words of a writer of 
Colanial Policy, whose authority cannot but have great weight 
with Mr. Wilberforce, as being one of his fellow l:bourer 
in the same vineyard, and one of his brother directors of the 
African Institution, ** we trust that the consistent friend of 
humanity may be allowed to feel some tenderness for his 
European brethren, although they are white and civilized; 
and to deprecate that inconsistent spirit of canting philane 
thropy, which, in Europe, is only excited by the injury o 
miseries of the poor and the profligate, and on the other side of 
the Atlantic is never warmed, but towards the savage, the 
mulatto, and the slave.”’* 


— 

Notes on a Journey through France, from Dieppe through Paris 
andl Lyons, to the Pyrennees, and back through Tolouse, ix 
July, August, and September, 1814, describing the habits of 
the People, and the Ayriculture of the Country. By Morvis 
Birkbeck. Second Edition. With au Appendix. 8vo. Py 
138. R. Phillipps, 1815. . 














an 





Tne post-haste traveller, who, between the eleventh of July, 
and the fifth of October, runs, or drives, over the whole extent 
of country which is included between the Straits of Dover 
and the Prientea mountains, and back again, must be ad- 
mirably qualified to describe the diversified habits of thé 
people, who occupy the different provinces; many of whom 
differ as much from each other, as they do from the inhabitants 
of a foreign state. But the author seems to have set out wit!) 
the wise determination of being pleased with every thing he 
should see or hear, for we suppose that such is his meaning, 
when he says—** on entering France we endeavoured to lay in 
a stock of good humour which might last the journey ; and! 
am happy to say we succeeded.” His good humour, however, 


was evidently confined to those objects which gratified bis 


taste, and suited his principles; for he vents not a little spleen 
on some objects, and that in no very moderate lanzuage—for 
a guod-humoured traveller. Among the objects of his dis- 
pleasure, were Kings, Priests, and Royalisis—every thing 
republican is praised ; and the Revolution is regarded, by this 

hilosophic agriculturist, as productive of wonderful good !!! 
fn shor’, we have seldom seen a book so completely barren of 
useful or interesting information, and more fertile in viewing 


——o 





Brougham's Colonial Policy, Vol. II. p. 310. 














thearies, in sophistical conclusions, and in bad penciples. 
We suspect the author to be any thing but a member of the 
established church, Amid professions of vast liberality and 
corresponding observations, are easily discoverable prejudices 
too deeply rooted to yield to the force of truth, or to the con- 


viction of experience. 


To those who are interested in the inquiry whether the soil 
of Franee is clay, chalk, marl, loam, or .gravel ; whether 
most wheat, oats, barley, or clover, are grown there; how 
they separate the grain from the straw and the chaff; and who 
will be contented with the very superficial information which 
these pages afford, will probably assign it a place on .their 
shelves. But to no other description of persous will it 
afford information on any subject on which readers in gene- 
ral expect or require information.” ~~ poe : 

We confess our suspicions were raised by the second para- 
graph in the book, which bespeaks our attention by a false 
assertion —‘‘ Twelve years have elapsed since an: authetitic 
account has been given of the internal state of Franee; there- 
fore it is, in some sort, an unknown country.” Now our 
readers need scarcely be ipformed that not one fourth part of 
this. period has elapsed, siuce a very authentic, anda very 
interesting, account of the internal state of France was given, 
by amuch more observant, amuch more correct, and a much 
more intelligent, traveller, than ‘ Morris Birkbeck.’ We 
allude to Mr. Pinckney’s book, noticed inthe 44th Vol. of our 
Review, in a single chapter of which more real information 
onthe fubits and.manners of the people, and on the internal 
state of the country, nay, and on its agriculture too, will be 
found, than in the whole of the book before us. 

The first object which excited our philosophic traveller's 
“horror and disgust,” was a large crucifix at Dieppe, near the 
place of landing. He soon, however, forgot this disagreeable 
object, in the delightful spectacle which presented itself to his 
view, in the strects of Dieppe, where people of all deserip- 
fions were engaged in conversation ; and where he was de- 


lighted with the “ respectable appearance of the soldiers,’ 


Many of whom were reading under the trees ! 


“ No rudeness in the men, no levity in the females; politeness 
and. cheerful, sincere, good-humour prevailing on all sides,” (What 
Opportunities this travelling Solomon had for ascertaining the sincerity 
ot the good humour of thos street talkers of Dieppe, be has pot 
condescended to inform his teaders; perhaps this in‘uitive knowledge 
forms * the grand secret of travelling’ which he talks of afterwards!) 
“ How different theoght I, from an evening scene in a British sea- 
No. 202, Vo!, 48, March, 1815. T 
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port! Yet Dieppe is said to be one of the coarsest places in Prange, 
There is niore appearance of enjoyment, aud less of positive suffer 
than I ever bebeld before, or had any conception of.” aia 


The, writer of this article, having passed as many days.y 
Dieppe.as Mr. Birkbeck passed. hours, without observing any 
of these. striking advantages which so forcibly attracted oy 


trayeller’s attention, must take leave to question the authent 
cuy of his, account. And, indeed, the question immediately 


.occurs-—-how could a foreigner just landed at Dieppe, fom 


any notion either of the sincerity of the people, of their actual 
¢njoyment, or of their positive suffering, by a walk a 
the streets, when they were engaged iu conversation? 
thing is impossible; yet does the author as dogmatically 
decide on passing objects as if he had made them the subjects 
of his peculiar study. In a word, his flippaney and levity ar 
only rendered more offensive by the affectation of profuund 
hess. and sagacity which accompanies them. Q 

On the day after his arrival, we collect the following now! 
intelligence from his Journal. 


“ 3 am informed that all the children of the labouring class leatn to 
read ; and are generally taught by their parents. ‘he relatios 
between a good education, and good morals, might be studied here b 
advantage, by the oppovers of eur improved modes of teaching the 
children of the poor.” 


When a man advances a fact, which bears on the face of it 
the strongest marks of improbability, on the authority of 
another, he ought, at least, to name his-informer. For 6 
part, we believe the assertion to be wholly destitute of tr 
and, consequently, that our trayeller’s intelligencer told him @ 
direct falsehood. The French are much too fond of amuse: 
ment to devote their leisure hours to the instruction of theit 
children, or even to their own instruction, And, certainly, 
Mr. Morris Birkbeck is the first man who ever presumed to 
hold, up. France to Englishmen as a school for, morals!!: 
Robespierre, and his. associates, it is known, resolved dete 
tholiciser, et démoraliser, le peuple, and they succeeded inthis 
notable attempt with very litile trouble. ‘Their immediate suer 
cessors pursued the same plan. By what wonderfuk magic thet 
anorals have not ovly been revived, but so eminently impro¥ 
and invigorated, it requires something more than even. 
intuitive sagacity of this vain and ostentatious writer to,discoveh 
Again, we say, we totally disbelieve the fact; it contradicts 
allthe -kiowledge acquired by ourselves fron long” persdhel 
ebsetvation ; as well as all the accounts of, the most intelligeat 
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gid most observant men who have Jately visited France. 
Admitting, however, the fact, forthe sake of argument, we 
should still deny the author’s conclusion, which indeed bears 
the stamp of extreme folly, that because all the children’ of 
the labouring class learn to read, they. have a good education ; 
and because they have @ good education they have good morals. 
We would ask this sanguine admirer of every thing French,why 
hedid not inquire what books the poor were accustomed to read ; 
for it does not necessarily yoy because they can read, 
they tead nothing but what is ; though it does’ necessa- 
follow, that the improvement of their morals depends 
on the ability to read, but on the direction of their studies. 
hus ‘his conclusions are false as his. premises are doubtful. 
But, as if to crowd as much reprehensible matter as possible 
intoa short paragraph, he insinuates _first—that tliere are op- 
posers of the improved modes of teaching the children of the 
: and secondly, that such opposers are hostile to 

the moral improvement of the poor. Now he here purposely 
converts ani opposition of the Anti-Christian system: of that 
arch quack Lancaster, (which, we shrewdly suspect, is ap- 
moved by him for the very reason for which it is reprobated 
us) into. fiostility to the. improved mode of teaching,in+ 
vented, not by Lancaster, but by Dr. Bell, ‘The truth is-- 


that there are not any opposers, as far as we know, or have 


heard, of a Christian education for the poor, and, therefore, 

the insinuation conveyed in the concluding words of the pa- 

a quoted, can reflect discredit only on the author him- 
f, 


*'In return for the unmerited hospitality of a country- élergy- 
manin the neighbourhood of Dieppe, Mr. B. sneers at ite 
loyalty, and taxes him with hypocrisy, by the sarcastic remark 
that “he shewed us the ornaments of his church with real 
re in the garb of humility.” This may be philosophical, 
ris certainly not Christian. | 
Our traveller visited a cotton manufactory in the neighbour- 
od of Rouen, and alter giving a description of the’ price 
food, and the rate of wages which justifies the conclu- 
fon, says, “* it is the opinion here, that the high price of 
revisions, with us, will soon give the French manufacturers the 
Heans'of exceeding ours in cheapness.” This is an important 
tisideration, and one that requires the serious attention of 
the legislature. 


The approach to Rouen,” (adds our author) ‘* is noble ; every 
T 2 | 
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object denotes prosperity and comfort, Since I have entered'i{ 
country, I bave been Jooking in.all directions for the rains of Frateg, 
for the horrible effects of the revolution, of which so much is said 
our side the water :_ but instead of a ruined country, I see fields highs 
cultivated, and towns full of inhabitants. No houses tumblip 
down or empty ; ho ragged, wretched-Jooking, people.” 


When a man looks for an object where it is not to be fi 
it is not very surprising that he shoald not perceive it. ‘Tp 
country between Dieppe and Rouen, a tract of about thiny 
miles, was less affected by the events of the revolution, and 
mdeéed the greater part of the province of Normandy, thi 
almost any o her part of France. 

The parliament, the members of which were the principal 
proprietors of land in that quarter, relinquished its functions a 
a very early period of the revolution; and the estates ani 
country houses of its members were abandoned without a strug. 
gie. Normandy too lay entirely out of the march of the armies, 


and was never the scene of civil contention during the whole 


gress of the revolution. But it is impossible to mistake the obj 
or the principles of a writer, whe, because a country tlius cit- 
cumstanced, does not, and cannot, exbibit marks of desolation, 


concludes that no desolation was the consequetice of the r- 


volution. We know an emigrant nobleman, who left Normandy, 
und that very portion of it, at the very commencement of ti 
revolution, and who, since the restoration of Louisthe Et 

teenth, returned thither, and recovered quiet possession of hi 
family mansion and estate ; and, were we disposed to reason, 
after the manner of Mr. Birkbeck, we might hence infer, tha 
nobody could purchase the estates of the emigrants, but that, 
on their return, they were allowed to enter without trouble or 
molestation into the possession of them ; and that, therefore, all 
the outcries against the lawless plunder, and confiscation ¢ 
private property, “of which so much is said on this side the 
water” are mere verba et voces! But this gentleman over 
shoots his mark ; for, according to him, the revolution has no! 
only improved cultivation, but increased population, prodieet 
towns full of inhabitants !’ Now, though Normandy suffer 
little or nothing from those revolutionary mobs, which. spres! 
ruin and desolation over other parts of France, yet, as it was ne 


exempted from the oppressive law of the conscription, it eanne 


have Suffered less than other parts of France in its population 
which must have been greatly thinned. Not all the asst 
tions of all the travellers who drive post-haste through th 
French territory, can persuade us that destruction fails to pr 
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duee its natural effects in France 3 OF that a country which, in 
two years, (we quote the authority of a French writer) raised 
i hundred thousand soldiers, of which not one tenth 
survived at the expiration of that term, and which was 
tom, for a considerable time, by the joint operation of foreign 
and civil war, has not experienced a most sensible and impor- 
tant diminution of its population, in the course of a contest 
which lasted four and twenty years. With regard to Normandy, 
twas, previous to the revolution, one of the best peopled, 
best cultivated, and most thriving, provinces of France. . It 
suffered little or nothing from revolutionary violence, but the 
Commerce of its metropolis was totally stopped; its manu- 
factures languished for want of hands, capital and demand, 
(its woollen manufactories in particular, which are the prin- 
ipal manufactories of the province, to such a degree that, it 
is a known fact, the French troops were at one time clothed 
with English cloth); from its natural resources, its local 
advantages, and the industrious spirit of its inhabitants, it re- 
covered, sooner probably than vther parts less favoured or more 
injured, its pristine vigour and prosperity, on the first  res- 
storation of legitimate government ; which imparted greater 
security to persons and property, and of course gave a great- 
er stimulus to industry and ‘enterprize. ‘This natural mode of 
accounting for the present state of Normandy, either eluded 
the author’s sagacity, or did not square with his object. We 
must not, however, quit this part of the subject without ob- 
serving, that he must have witnessed some of “the horrible ef- 
fects of the revolution,” even at Rouen, where several of the 
churches were wholly dismantled; and the consecrated tem- 
oa of the Almighty were appropriated to profane purposes. 
tthis, from the tone and temper of his book, was one of 
the circumstances rather calculated to preserve, than to inter- 
tupt, his good-humour; and which he considered rather as a 
ee than an evil effect of the revolution, He goes on to re- 
mark, 


* Thave enquired, and every body assures me that agriculture has 

improving rapidly for the last twenty-five years ; that the riches 

and comforts of the cultivators of the soil have been doubled during 

that period, and that vast improvement has taken place in the con- 
dition and character of the common people.” 


We consider it as highly dishonest to make a. naked statement 
of this nature, which is well calculated to render the common 


people of England dissatisfied with their own situation, without 
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shewing, bow all this came to pass.* When tlie nobility ang 
great, landed proprietors of France were robbed of their inhe. 
ritances, (by the law-born miscreants who had murdered ther 
king, abglished religion, and usurped the supreme power,) by 
way of punishment for their loyalty, and for their attachment 
to. the religious and civil institutions of their country, their 
property, was sold in small lots, and, in many instances, dis. 
tributed without sale, to. the peasantry and common peo 

who, by this means, became what we should call freeholders, 
and cultivated their own land. We happen to know, indeed, 
an instance (and one of many) im Normandy, where a member 
of the parliament, and a gentleman of family, and of consi- 
derable landed property, was compelled, by ‘the treachery of 
his tenants and servants, to abandon his patrimony and emi- 
grate to England; while the fellow who had acted as his 
homme d'affaires or bailiff, contrived to get possession of his 
estate, and may, for ought we know, continue to hold it at the 
prreond time, This was the way, and such were the means, 
by which * the riches and comforts of the cultivators of the 
soil have been doubled during that period.” The man who 
applauds the end must be pHead § to approve the means, 
unless he enters his protest against them. But Englishmen, 
we trast, are not so lost. to all principle as to wish that the 
riches and comforts of the cultivators of the English soil may 
be doubled by such means. As to the vast improvement in the 
condition and character of the common people, excepting only 
in the particular circumstance just noticed, it is contrary to the 
observation of; all travellers, and we firmly believe the persons 
who answered the inquiries of Mr. B. to have been: isnpudent 
impostors, who, perceiving the bent of his mind, and the 
object of his interrogatories, suited their answers. to his 
humour. We eannot too strongly reprobate that cold-blooded 
philosophizing apathy with which a man talks of the improye- 
ment of character by the destruction of all religious aud moml 
prineiple, and by the removal of every barries between right 
and wrong. But Mr. Birkbeck, who, we should suppose, Js 
one of. the new school of agriculturists, alias a philosophizing 
farmer, should have had the honesty to state that the improve 
ment which he notices is not in the character, but,in the condi 
tion, of the peasantry, and in the cultivation of the soil, has 
been produced by the division of land into vevy small farms; 





» *'In a subsequent part of ‘the book, indeed, the alleged improve: 
ment of the character and condition of the people is ascribed to this 
. Rev. 
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snd to state, in coritradiction to the theoretical farmers of the 
that the same does or would produce still better effects ia 
nd. But this did not suit his purposes. 

é goes on to state, in the same strain of exultation, 


“W To the early part of the revolution, more was done in promoting 
the instruction of the lower orders than the sinister policy of the 
jate emperor was able to destroy ; and, though much remains to be 
desired on this point, enough has been effected to shew that! a well- 
@itated commonalty would not be wanting in industry or subors 
dination. ’ 
“On my first landing I was struck with the respectable appear- 
anceof the labouring class; 4 see the same marks of comfort and 
ty every where as I proceed. I ask for the wretched peasantry, 
of whom I have heard and read so much; but 1 am always referred 
tothe revolution: it seems thy vanished then.” 






It is impossible to mistake the olyect of these remarks, We 
must take leave however to tell this bold and confident asserter 
of facts which never existed, that all which he here states as 
tothe education of the lower classes in France, in the early 
e of the revolution, is destitute of all foundation, that the 

er classes at that period, were, on the contrary, absolutely 
brutalized, in order to prepare them for the scenes of violence 
and rapine, from the perpetration of which civilized, and edu+ 
cated, men, would have revolted. with horror. ‘The peasantry, 
and all others, who were victims to the horrible oppression of 
the times, or who were made the instruments of such oppres- 
sion, might justly be termed wretched, in the most compre- 
hensive sense of the word. But in the sense in which it is 
here used, we ask, from whem did the author hear so much 
of it? Mr. Arthur Young, indeed, represented the state of 
the peasantry to be wretched, before the revolution; but their 
wretchedness was visible to him alone; it certainly was not 
discernible by those who lived amongst them, and who found 
the poetieal account of them, by Goldsmith, to be much nearer 
the truth, than the description of either of our agricultural 
travellers. 

Mr. Birkbeck seems to have had all his philosophical notions 
of the improvements of the lower classes of the French confirm- 
edbya petty female shopkeeper, whom he found reading a trans- 
ition of Young’s Night thoughts; and by a ploughman and 
his boy whom he saw eating an omelette with a’ silver fork !!! 
Really the ignorance of this man is almost equal to- his pres 
fumphon, Atthe manufactories he found the women ‘forng 

by fur the principal part” of the work people ; another bles: 
ped effect of the revolution, no doubt ! | 
Our ravellers (for Mr. B. had a Mr. not Benjamin Flower 
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shewing, how all this came to pass.* When tlie nobility 

great, landed proprietors of France were robbed of their inhe. 
ritances, (by the law-born miscreants who had murdered thei 
king, abglished religion, and usurped the supreme power,) by 
way of punishment for their loyalty, and for their attachment 
to. the religious and civil institutions of their country, their 
property was sold in small lots, and, in many instances, dis. 
tributed without sale, to the peasantry and common people, 
who, by this means, became what we should call freeholders, 
and cultivated their own land. We happen to know, indeed, 
an instance (and one of many) im Normandy, whicre a member 
of the parliament, and a gentleman of family, and of consi- 
derable landed property, was compelled, by the treachery of 
his tenants and servants, to abandon his patrimony and emi- 
grate to England; while the fellow who had acted as his 
homme d’affaires or bailiff, contrived to get possession of his 
estate, and may, for ought we know, continue to hold it at the 
present time. This was the way, and such were the means, 
by which ‘ the riches and comforts of the cultivators of the 
soil have been doubled during that period.” The man who 
applauds the end must be supposed to approve the means, 
unless he enters his protest against them. But Englishmen, 
we trust, are not so lost.to all principle as to wish that the 
riches and comforts of the cultivators of the English soil may 
be doubled by such means. As to the vast improvement in the 
condition and character of the common people, excepting only 
in the particular circumstance just noticed, it is contrary to the 
observation of- all travellers, and we firmly believe the persons 
who answered the inquiries of Mr. B. to have been: i:mpudent 
impostors, who, perceiving the bent of his mind, and the 
object of his interrogatoyies, suited their answers to his 
humour. We eannot too strongly reprobate that cold-blooded 
philosophizing apathy with which a man talks of the improye- 
ment of character by the destruction of all religious and moral 
prineiple, and by the removal of every barries between right 
and wrong. But Mr. Birkbeck, who, we should suppose, 's 
one of. the new school of agriculturists, alias a philosophizing 
farmer, should have had the honesty to state that the improve- 
ment which he notices is not in the character, but in the condi 
tion, of the peasantry, and in the cultivation of the soil, has 
been produced by the division of land into very small farms; 
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snd to state, in contradiction to the theoretical farmers of the 
day, that the same does or would produce still better effects in 
land. But this did not suit his purposes. 

“ He goes on to state, in the same strain of exultation, 

“« Tn the early part of the revolution, more was done in promoting 
the instruction of the lower orders than the sinister policy of the 
Jateemperor was able to destroy ; and, though much remains to be 
desired on this point, enough has been effected to shew that a well. 
éducated commonalty would not be wanting in industry or sudor- 


dination. : 
“On my first landing I was struck with the respectable appear- 


ance of the labonring class; 4 see the same marks of comfort and 
plenty every where as I proceed. I ask for the wretched peasantry, 
of whom I have heard and read so much; but am always referred 
tothe revolution: it seems they vanished then.” 


It is impossible to mistake the object of these remarks. We 
must take leave however to tell this bold and confident asserter 
of facts which never existed, that all which he here states as 
tothe education of the lower classes in France, in the early 
part of the revolution, is destitute of all foundation, that the 
lower classes at that period, were, on the contrary, absolutely 
brutalized, in order to prepare them for the scenes of violence 
and rapine, from the perpetration of which civilized, and edu- 
cated, men, would have revolted. with horror. ‘The peasantry, 
and alt others, who were victims to the horrible oppression of 
the times, or who were made the instruments of such oppres- 
sion, might justly be termed wretched, in the most compre- 
hensive sense of the word. But inthe sense in which it is 
here used, we ask, from whem did the author hear so much 
of it? Mr. Arthur Young, indeed, represented the state of 
the peasantry to be wretched, before the revolution; but their 
wretchedness was visible to him alone; it certainly was not 
discernible by those who lived amongst them, and who found 
the poetieal account of them, by Goldsmith, to be much nearer 
the truth, than the description of either of our agricultural 
travellers. 

Mr. Birkbeck seems to have had all his philosophical notions 
of the improvements of the lower classes of the French confirm- 
edbya petty female shopkeeper, whom he found reading a trans- 
lation of Young’s Night thoughts; and by a ploughman and 
his boy whom he saw eating an omelette with a silver fork !!! 
Really the ignorance of this man is almost equal to his pres 
sumption, Atthe manufactories he found the women forn 
" by far the principal part” of the work people ; another bles: 
sed effect of the revolution, no doubt ! 

Our ravellers (for Mr. B. had a Mr. not Benjamin Flower 
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with him) arrived at Paris about the middle of July; and, 
week after his journal states ; 


** We have delivered our letters and looked about us, comparing 
what we see here with what we have Jefi at home, like other travel. 
Jers. We find things here not of a piece; pullic profusion and pi. 
vate frugality : a brilliant government, and a plain people. The people 
wiser, and of course better, than their rulers ; this | imagine, is a com. 
mon case ; but they generally differ only in degree, the character js 
the same. This opposition of character I do not comprehend, but | 
suspect the work is not quite finished.” 

This short passage exhibits a curious mixture of democra- 
tic jargon, and philosophical nonsense. A paltry attempt to 
render things odious at the expence of truth; and to raise 
the people, of whom he is one, io their own estimation | The 
court of Louis the Eighteenth, and the whole of that monareh’s 
establishment, we well know to bear no one mark of public 
profusion, but, on the contrary, to hold out a singular speci- 
men of public frugality! If truth were spoken, it would be 
said, that the monarch is wiser than his people, who, for 
the last twenty five years have, heaven knows, supplied no one 
proof of wisdom. With all due deference to this dogmatical 
logician, his conclusion that men must be betic*, because 
they are wiser, is any thing but just. We do not apprehend 
that he uses wisdom in the scriptural sense ; but in its common 
acceptation ; and then daily experience must convince him 
of the fallacy of his assertion; how contemptible is it thus 
to preach up insubordination. by teaching subjects to look down 
on their superiors, instead of looking up tothem. It is evi- 
dent, Mr. Birkbeck did not collect his philosophical notions 
frm the New Testament, The day, however, is past, in 
which jacobinical rant was mistaken for philosophy. 

We are afterwards told, that in England when we speak of 
the poor we mean the labouring class, and that a poor man and 
a labourer are synonimous terms ; but that in France this 1s 
not thecase. “ The labouring class is certainly niuch higher 
in the socjal scale than with us.” The truth is, that in Eeng- 
land is meant,by the poor those who are really poor, of what- 
ever class ;—and that the labouring class are not necessarly 

oor ; they are poor only when the produce of their labour 1s 
insuflicient for the support. of their families. But by the 
labouring class in France, the author means, that class of the 

easantry whom the revolution has converted into small farmers, 
who cultivate lands which they have acquired, no matter how, 
during the revolution. The fair comparison, then, is between 
our small farmers and this class of men in France; when’? 
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wilhbe found not quite so favourable to the latter as the author 
js disposed to make it. Besides, the ditteroat modes of homg 
should be taken into calenlation. And the French farmer 
deems that a luxury which an English farmer would reject 
with disdain. From the alleged inferiority of Kings we now 
descend tothe alleged inferiority of the ancient nobility. 


« The ancient nobility, before the revolution, were not very re- 
fined in their mode of living in their chateavx (country houses.) 
These houses, generally in a ruinous state, and badly furnished, were 
ecea ionally visited by their owners, accompanied probably by a party 
of cuests, anda numerous tribe of domestics. ‘These Visits were the 
result of caprice sometimes, often of necessity: to recover fresh 
vigour for the expences of Paris ; but rarely for the true enjoyment 
of the country. Their appearance was not welcomed by their 
tehants, from whom certain extra-services were then required. Pro 
visions of all kinds, grain, fish, flesh, fowl, all were in requisition. 
The dependents, almost plundering, and insolent of course. ‘The 
geniry spending their time at cards or billiards ; or promenading™ 
(walking—cannot a farmer talk plain English?) ‘in their strait- 
lined gardens, in stiff Parisian dresses, weie only Known on their 
estaies fo de hated and despised.” 


It is really insupportable to see a man thus dogmatically 
reviling a whole body of nobility, without the least knowledge 
of their virtues or vices, their habits or manners, and speaking 
only from hearsay ; from information gleaned from men 
interested in deception ! How a man can have the unblush- 
ing effrontery thus to scatter, without reserve, his wholesale 
talumnies, we should be at a loss to conjecture, were we not 
perfectly aware of the qualifications of our modern philoso- 
phers. We should treat this wanton and wicked abuse with 
contempt, did we not feel it an act of justice due toa much- 
Injured body of men, to state, and on our personal knowledge, 
that the description here given of them is scandalously false, 
The ancient nobility of France resided as much as, if not 
more than, our English nobility, on their estates. They were, 
for the most part, kind landlords, and beloved by their tenants, 
lheir houses were kept in good order, and were the scenes of 
well-regulated bounty, and the seats of almost boundless hospi- 
tality. Such were the ancient nobility—very different indeed 
from the revolutionary upstarts who have, by unfair and 
dishonest means, for the most part, obtained possession of 
their estates, notwithstanding the empty eulogy of Mortis Birk- 
beck, who assures us, 

“A better spirit prevails at present. Proprieters have acquired 
€louch of the country gentleman, and are cultivating their estates ; 
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whilst the tenants” (tenants of men who cultivate their own estates} 
** ate ‘relieved trom degrading corveés“ (highway rates or statute 
duty, to which both proprietors who cultivate their own estates, and 
tenants who rent Jand or houses, are subjected in England, all degrad, 
ong and odiously oppressive as they are) ‘‘ and otber odious oppressions, 
Stull, much js wanting to render a country residence inviting to those 
who cannot be satisfied in the society of their own domestic circle ; 
or whe@may not be blessed winis a numerous and happy family. 

** When capital, in the hands of a well-educated man, begins to 
be directed to raral affairs, a foundation is Jaid for a better state of 
society, A’ broad foundation of this sort is, Ihave been informed, 
already laid in France. ‘Thanks to the revolution !” 


So that the blessed effects of the revolution are now reduced 
by our philosophist, after the demolition of the altar and the 
throne, of the nobility and clergy, and after the sacrifice of 
millions of lives, to a broad (we wonder he did not write 
broud-cast) foundation for a better state of society! This 
truly is a wonderful recommendation of the revolution, an 
extraordinary ground for thanks to it, a miraculous advantage 
to derive from so many sacrifices! And how, forsooth, is 
this curious foundation laid—by capital in the hands of well 
educated farmers. ‘That is, by taking the land from the pea- 
santry, and the commonalty, to whom the yevolution had as+ 
signed it in small portions, and by placing it in possession of 
men of kirge capitals! ‘Thus, one effect of the revolution, 
which the author had so highly-praised, would be done away. 
Indeed, his praises of the advantages resulting from the dis- 
tribution of land among a multitude of small proprietors, 
are utterly inconsistent with the eulogy here pronounced on 
the benefits to be derived from the land falling into the hands 
of men of large capital. In the last case, the English agn- 
culturist spoke, in the former, the Frenchified philosophist, 
Having thus briefly dismissed the king and the nobles, Mr. B. 
proceeds to catechise the clergy,—betraying the cloven foot, 
every step he advances. : 


‘* Sunday is but slightly observed in this part of France (ffty miles 
south of Paris) at any season ; very slightly indeed in harvest. Some 
o to church for about an hour,” (ihe service of the Romish Church, 
be it observed, seldom, jf ever, lasts more than an hour) “ but, 
before and after, no great marks of sabbath are perceptible. This 
is to be regretted ;—a day of rest is at least an excellent political regu- 
tation ; good for man and beast.” ‘ ’ 


So that the only subject of regret, in the mind of out 
author, for this undue observance of the sabbath, as it app2ars 
to him, arises from a political consideration ; from the sabbath 
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being productive of good as a day of rest/ The command of 
Godto keep it holy, is of little consequence in the mind of a 

ilosophizing, agricultural, tourist! Nor let us be thoaght 
uncharitable in drawing this conclusion; fer where a man 
supports an argument by a weak proof, when a strong one is 
at hand, it shews that he disregards the strong one. | Besides, 
if our readers still doubt, let them attend to the conclusion of 


the passage. 


, “ tis, however, pleasant to perceive how little hold the church has 
upon the minds, of the people,” (in other words, how little religion 
the people have,) ‘* surely it can never recover its influence.” 


A terrible ground of apprehension this ; but we need not 
fear—the French are not likely to become a religious people— 
thanks to the revolution ! 

After the delightful picture which our traveller had drawn 
of the present state of France, after the blessed effeets of the 
revolution so warmly pourtrayed by his glowing pencil, we 
confess, we were somewhat surprized, as we proceeded, at 
mecting with the following pictyre, which, assuredly, has not 
the appearance of being drawn by the hand of the same 
master. After arranging, as he terms it, the population of 
France, he thus sums up the state and condition of the people. 


“* The tradesman is on a par with the farmer: as they receive, so 
they expend. Andthus 50,000 persons may inhabit-a district with 
a@town of 10,000 inhabitants in the centre of it, bartering the 
superfluity of the country for the arts and manufactures of ‘the town: 
poor from generation to generation, and growing continually poorer as 
they increase in numlers; inthe country, Ly the division and sul- 
division of property,” —(that is, by the very means before asserted to 
be the efficient cause of ‘that vast improvement which has taken 
place, in the condition and character of the people,’ and which had 
‘“donbled the riches and comforts of the cultivators of the soi).‘) 
** In the town, by division and sub-division of trades and professiond 
Such a people, instead of proceeding from the necessaries to the.com» 
forts of Jife, and then to the luxuries, as is the order of things in 
England,” (aye, and as was the order of things in France, too, 
before the revolution,) ‘“ are rather retrograde than propressive. 
French houses are generally large, old, and shabby; expensive in 
their original construction ; and filled with pedple who have no 
means of having such houses now: they can hardly afford” (with 
their riches and comforts doubled, be it remembered !) ‘to repait 
them. There is no advancement in French society ; 20 improvement, 


ho hope of it.” 7 
” Yet just now, we were told, that “the broad’ undation 
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was laid for a bettor state of society!!!” We must leave the 
author to reconcile these contradictions, the natural effects 
of a constant struggle between prejudice and truth. Another 
notable instance of the consequences of such a struggle may, 
with propriety, be produced here. - Speaking of the want of 
improvement in the mode of ploughing and threshing in 
France, the author, after in vain seeking for any other cause of 
it, imputes it to the goverument; and remarks ; 


“ Tyrannical government, the bramble under which people have 
sheltered themselves, though always opposed to their real interests 
aod improvement, is the source of ignorance and poverty ; of eyery 
abomimation, of every oppression. It creates idleness and luxury, 
{t nourishes superstition: it foments war; the two great means of 
teeding the idle and luxurious ; and. these drones, in return, are its 
chief supporters.” (P. 47.) 


We shall now contrast this with his account of the state 
of France under the tyrannical government of Buonaparte. 


** Under his anspices the internal government of the country was 
wise and effectual: properly was sacred, and crimes were rare, 
because they could not be committed with impunity.” 


In the first instance, truth gaided the pen; in the last, 
prejudice ; but we have more to object to his reflections on 
the past and present government of France, and, therefore, 
shall retarn to this subject hereafter. 

Speaking of the women, he finds in the churches twenty 
women to onc man; he finds them in the manufactories ; at 
the loom; in the field ; in short every where; and he taxes his 
imagination to account for this ; from an evident unwillingness 
to admit the real fact—that women are employed through 
necessity, from the immense destruction of the male popula- 
tion, during the last twenty-four years—thanks to the revolu- 
tion! Here, at least, the author will agree with us, for he 
tacitly admits, that this state of things is owing to the revo- 
lution, though he purposely conceals the means by which it 
produced the effeet; but it is a state of things which he loudly 
approves, and contends that it is advantageous to society. 
Lest our readers should suspect our accuracy, and be led to 
imagite that we have either misconceived, or misrepresented, 
the autlior, they shall hear his sentiments from Himself: be 
first takes it for granted that every woman he sees in the fields 
at work, forms a portion of the farmer’s family ; an assump- 
tion extremely convenient for bis own position, but wholly 
unsupported by fact. tag fh. 
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¢ fi many cases where women are employed in the more laborious 
occupations, the real cause is directly opposite to the apparent. You 
see them in the south, threshing with the men, under a barning sun 4 
itis afamily party threshing out the crop of their own frechald < 
a woman is holding plough ;—the plough, the horses, the land, is 
(are) her's; or, (as we have il) her husband's; who is probably 
sowing the wheat which she is turning in. You are shocked on 
seeing a fine young woman loading a dung cart;—it belongs to her 
father, who is manuring bis own field, for their common support. 
In these instances the toil of the women denotes wealth rather thar 
want; though the latteris the motive to which a superficial observer 
would refer it.” 





There is really in this account so much laughable gravity, 
so much ludicrous assurance, that we can scarcely bring cur- 
selves to believe that the author himself was serious when he 

enned the passage. To adduce the instance of a woman 
lling a dung-cart as a proof of wealth, exceeds, in absurdity, 
any of the follies, which, in the course of our critical labours, 
we have been doomed to witness. So that, in Mr. Birkbeck’s 
estimate, the inability to employ male labourers, from whiat- 
ever cause it proceeds, and the consequent necessity of 
employing female labourers, is a sure sign of the flourishing 
state of a country! But our readers shall hear Low this ad- 
mirable reasoner philosophizes-on the subject. 


** Whocan estimate the importance, in a moral and political view, 
of this state of things?” . (Certainly not wr) ‘ where the women, 
in the complete exercise of their mental and bodily faculties, are per- 

forming their full share of the duties of life. Ik is the natural, 
healthy, condition of society. Its influence on the female character 
in France, is a proof of it. There is that freedom of action, and 
reliance on their own powers, in the French women, generally, which, 
occasionally, we observe,” (in Mrs. Woolstonecroft,, Mrs. Robinson, 
&e. for instance), ‘‘ with admiration in women of superior talents 
in England.” 


_ df ever any chance should lead us to Wanborough- (our 
author’s residence) we shall certainly take a peep at a domestic 
economy, and contemplate Mrs. Birkbeck filling a duog- 
cart, and the Misses Birkbeck (if such ladies there be) holding 
the ploughs, for, no doubt, our philosophizing traveller suits 
his practice to his principles, and adopts himself what he 
admires in others. ‘fo be serious, however, where it. is very 
difficult to be so, a pretty estimate has this ‘nian formed, 
of the importance of the female character, and of the 
purposes which females were destined to fulfil in this pro- 
bationary* world!!! He would sneer at our supersiudion, vo 
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doubt, were we to refer him to St. Peter for the duties 
of females ; but, nostro periculo, we shall tell him, that ‘he 
has insulted the whole sex by his coarse remarks respecting 
them, all couched as they are in the affected language: of q 
philosophistical agriculturist ; that his vulgar, calculating, 
mindis no more qualified to form a correct estimate of the 
female character, and of its religious and moral effects on 
society, than it is to comprehend the secrets of the divine 
counsels, and the motives and operations of an omniscient and 
omnipotent Being. He has before recommended Fraace, 
generally, as a proper school for morals to his countrymen ; and 
he now insults his countrywomen—and a grosser insult could 
not be offered them-—by holding up the women of France, as 
models tothem! A lady whose stocking had been loosened, 
*€ deliberately adjusted it and tied her garter,” while convers- 
ing with some gentleman, from which circumstance, this 
philosopher settles, what he calls, “ a point in natural history” 
—namely, ** that a French lady’s knee is as modest as the 
elbow of an English lady,” which wise remark, if it mean 
any thing, must mean that modesty is an imaginary virtue—a 
matter of mere fancy — dependent on times, places, and 
persons ! | 

Having asked a Jabourer in a vineyard how many shirts he 
had, and receiving for answer “ twelve or fifteen” he shrewdly 
observes, “ L have met with this unequivocal proof of riches in 
every part of the country.” Had he pursued his inquiries 
little farther, and asked how often they were washed, he would 
have discovered that the French seldom wash more than two, 
three, or four times in a year, and that there is consequently a 
necessity for a tolerably large stock of linen. He would also 
have learned that the cost of a shirt is so trifling, as to over- 
turn his conclusion, by affording not the smallest proof of 
wealth inthe purchasey. Our petty officers in the navy are 
obliged, for the same reason, to have a very large stock of 
linen, but nobody ever dreamt of considering this as a proof 
of their riches | 

Again he adverts to the blessed fruits of the revolution, and 
again and again he sneers at the ancient nobility and clergy. 


« The good fruits of the revolution are visible at every step ;_ pres. 


vious to that ata, me bx/k of the population, all but the nobles, and 


the priests, were wretchedly poor, servile, and thievish, This cast 


has assumed anew character, improved in proportion to the improve- 


ment of its condition. Servility has vanished with their poverty ; their 
thievishness, an effect of the same cause, has also in great measure 
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This is a most distorted picture ;—’tis false, utterly false, 
that the bulk of the population, previous to the revolution, 
were either wretchedly poor or thievish. A more happy and 
contented peasantry we never beheld. And,:in respects of 
honesty, the paucity of trials for thefts, in comparison with 
those in England, afforded a sure test of the general honesty of 
the people. ‘They were, indeed, civil and well-behaved 3° not 
asnow, in their improved condition, boorish, brutal, and inso- 
lent; superadded to these proofs of improvement, too, are, 
according to our author’s own account, “ selfishness and 
avarice,” which he, charitably, but foolishly, ascribes. to ‘* the 
virtues of industry and economy in excess ;” but which we, 
notwithstanding, must class amongst the worst vices—vices, 
indeed, which, like ingratitude, preclude the entrance of any 

quality into the heart which they infect. But let this 
philosophist be consistent at least with himself. If the people 
formerly were poorer than they are at present, how comes 
it that, as they possessed the rare virtues of industry and 
economy, and had more reason to bring them into action, the 
same fruits, selfishness and avarice, were never produced? The 
fact is, the people formerly were well-affected, satisfied, and 
well-disposed ; whereas now, in their state of improvement, 
they are haughty, overbearing, and dissatisfied. 

In his panegyric on the government of Buonaparte, a por- 
tion of which our readers have already seen, he speaks, in 
terms of enthusiasm, of his magnificence and taste. And to 
hear him, one would suppose that Paris was a perfect desert, 
before it became fertilized and adorned by the magic touch 
of Buonaparte’s all-powerful hand. = With an absolute 
command over the persons and property of his subjects, of 
every description, with no principle to restrain him in the free 
and unlimited use of them, it would be wondrous strange 
indeed, if he did not seek, at once, to gratify his vanity, 
and to minister to his convenience. And, certainly, he pro- 
jected many improvements in the metropolis, and some ot 
_them were carried into execution. But Paris was a magnifi- 

cent city before this miscreant emerged from obscurity, and, 
therefore, a man, who never saw it before the revolntion, 
should not be too indiscriminate in ascribing all its beauties 
tothe usurper. It is strongly contended by the, aathor, in 
Violation alike of notorious facts, and of common sense, that 
the internal policy observed by Buonaparte was _ymobje¢- 


tionable ; and that his tyranny only became intolerable frou. - 


the madness of his external policy. We believe, onthe con- 


trary, that his spirit of ambition and conquest flattered. the! 
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pride be tht» hxench people, while his: oppression and:injuspieg 
atahomes vehdcred theirsituation intolerable... Mr. Birkbegk jg 
ndipda, pet. wdde thinks the, army do,.ngt wish to see Buoy, 
patie wt theiribead 5) thatithere is. no political party existing sia 
his favour; and that there is “ little prespect of Napele 
beimgivin at sitoation to stand forward asa rallying, poipt.forythe 
disduntented.?’'« Unfortunately he-has stood forward, jaugd isp 
thisanomenty that:very rallying peiwt. /Phereforey the.“ god 
lessonil isslost)*Sdorthe presemnyking.”) 46, be) eo ye may 
gee) O48 Athen yew ped oy ine it. 10 sone 
ef4/The:fegmentation , of AweRgnaye years,” adds Mr. B., ih 
ardent.exultation, ‘‘ has purged off shat mystical affection,” . (a philo. 
sopbical tra for christian duty,) ‘* called loyalty, (so’ servictable'l 
kings apd governments, that they have classed it among the cardinal 
virtues of a god Citizén,) and they will valu& their governiiént 
like other’ things, according to its uséfalness; their experience “tas 
giveh them more to fear tha to hope from: their-rulers : reverse it, 
and they*need not fear'a competitor, though backed by all the potest» 
tates‘of’Burope.”” - ‘ | 


Not satisfied with the portion of abusewhich, he. had alreg 
lavished on the, clergy, ‘he seems to reproach himself for, 
omission, which he now resalyes,torepair, ; 


; 


“€ Inspeaking of patties I had forgotten the brood of priests whith 


is hatching in all quarters. “These are objects of derision and disguit 
wherever they appear, ‘Their contraeted shoulders, inclined heats; 
and hands.daneting’ from their-weak wrists, together with theinim 
mensé lrats ahd long camblet gowns, give them a sneaking demeanour, 
whi¢h contrasts most-anfavourably with the erect gait and. manly.ait 
of ‘allother descriptions of people, Itis.a miserable. thing, ,thata 
classj.born Jike their fellows, ‘ vullu erecto conspicere celum,’ should, 
be:soslebasedby bigotry or hypocrisy. Religion, that most, sublitne, 
relation, which connects. man. with his Maker, must enjloble the 
chayactes ; yet, strange to tell, these cringing attitades have been a Suie- 
cess means of operating on the imaginations of the'ignorant a belief 
of their sanctity. Zam happy in the conviction that no pretensions of 
this, or any other sort, will reconcile the’people of’ France to» the 
restoration of tithes ot ecclesiastical domination.” a 

oe = " : ‘ ie he 4 
=f, i¥-perfeetly, easy to perceive’ that this .seurrilous.and 
cowardly abuse of the clergy arises from.an.inveterate hostidky 


« 


torntivecelesiusticnl estabiishments,.and,.couscquently,,to.gveiy 
appointed means for,the support of the mipisters of religion. 
He knows so little of christianity that, he thinks even a look of 
humility inconsistent withthe dignity of man. And the con- 
teHipt of the clergy, and the-snegleet-of' public. worship, We 
hiffs ag food omens, and the stre.presages of thesdegtruction 


«t 
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ofthe church, and as infallible proofs, no doubt, of the hene- 
ficial effects of the revolution, in improving the character of 
le. A prospect which must fill every reflecting chris- 
tion with grief, is declared to be a source of happiness to the 
} hist of Wanborough. 
‘We had intended, long as our remarks have been, to extend 
them still further, on a variety of objectionable passages 
gill unnoticed, in these ‘ notes ;’’ but we have said enough 
wconyey a just idea of the nature of the book, and of-the 
temper of the author ; and we are so disgusted with the task, 
that we have not a wish to prolong it. As a composition it is 
contemptible ; there is an affected laconicism of style which 
is, no doubt, expected to supply an adequate excuse for 
repeated violations of grammar, but which cannot fail to dis- 
every intelligent reader, As a book of information, it is 
on beyond all precedent; containing little or nothin 
which has not been told before, more in detail, and in a a 
better way. It can excite interest in none but those who 
delight in scurrilous and unjust abuse of kings, priests, 
tobles, and ecclesiastical establishments. It can afford 
ainusement to none but such as take pleasure in seeing the 
exhibition of contrasts between the French and the English, 
almost invariably favourable to the former ; though we should 
be the last to object to these, if they were not replete with the 
grossest injustice, and the joint offsprings of ignorance and 
prejudice. The author disclaims, indeed, all anti-patriotic 
feelings—of his feelings we know nothing, but that his writ- 
ings are anti-patriotic every one who reads them must admit: 
He'has evidently a vast stock of overweening pride ; a disgust- 


ing superabundance of self-sufficiency; wholly’ unwarranted, | 


too, by profundity of knowledge, or superiority of attainments. 
Heis bold, confident, and presumptuous ; and decides with 
as little hesitation or reserve, on matters which he repeats 
only on the authority of others, as on objects within his own 
personal cognizance. In short, his “ notes” are full of arro- 
gant assumptions, of false positions, of erroneous conclusions, 
of gross misrepresentations, and of wilful calumnies. And, 
as such, it reflects no credit on the British public, that the 
book has already reached a second edition ! 


i 
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Sait’s Vi oyage to Abyssinia. 
(Concluded.) i, 
Mr. Saur now retutaed on board the Marian, and p 


to Mocha, whence he sailed, on the seventh of December, a 
Ne. 202, Pol. 48, March, 1815, U 
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ts a 


the place of his destination, It required, however, so mac) 


tithe to make the necessary preparations, to sound the 


as it’ Were, thit it was not till the end of February that he way 


‘able to begin’ his Jeyiney into the interior of the country. He 
f : 


was ‘attended by as*motley a train as ever stirounded a moun. 
tebank on his stage in a country market-place, | 
, es i ery peat ; } > i 
4 Before I) enter upon my journey up thé country, I shall endey 
¥our to convey to the readeran idea of the patty accompanying ‘mé, 
forming probably the largest that:has ever Jeft the coast since the ting 
of the, Portugasé expeditions in the seventeenth century.: It consisted 
of four. Eoglishmen, who attended. me, Mr, Smith, the surgeam, 
Ir. Peatce, Mr. Coffin, and a servant named Thomas Ingram, 
three Arabs, Hadjee Belal, Hyder, and Said, and about one hon. 
dred. Abyssinian * followers, among whom were Debib, Hadjee 
Hamood, Chelika Havea, who had charge of the mules and super 
mtvndanee of the people, the old priest, and about sixty beares 
of the Ras; most of the latter being wild desperate young meh, Who 
had been accustomed to attend him in his various expeditions. “The 
test consisted of Mr Pearce's and Debib's servants, and:a few 
of the country whom we. bad bired ; besides three chiefs’ of the 
Hazorta tribe, Hummar, Omar, and Solimaun, and about a dozen 
of the Nayib:s raycally camel-drivers.. Of this party, so formidable 
in numbers, only fourteen were,furnished with fire-arms and speats; 
the others. carrying merely slings, knives,and short heavy sticks 
T had known two of the Hazorta chiefs in my. former expedition; 
Benet, who had stood my friend at the bottom of Taranta, and 
thar, Who had acted as our guide in the jourhey from Massowa 
to Dixan: the latter of these 1 knew to be an unprincipled villio; 
the third waé zn entire stranger.” | ee 


14 , i i P “9 , ' 
_ With this strange and heterogeneous assemblage of indivi- 
duals, Mr,.Salt began his journey towards Abyssinia. As out 
traveller suffers no opportunity to escape him for correcting, the 
errors of Mr. Bruce, he notices one of that traveller's ivem 
tions, for, according to Mr. Salt, it is neither more nor less; a 
lye. ascended) the mountain of Taranta, ‘ 


“eT was on''this spot that Mr. Bruce slept, in Lis way up.| 
motititain, and, “48 lie asserts, “in Ove’ of the rhany caves which 
served for houses to the old inhabitants, ‘the ‘Troglod;tes,’ these, 
however; we were never'able to discover; nor do T believe that wae 
ever existed,except ii the imagination of the author; fer in sp 
of, the censere passed ypon-me for what] mentioned on this subjet 
in my former journals, it does not appear to me any argument’ 
favour of the existence of caves on one side of the mountain, tba! 
‘the housevet Dixan and Halai, on the other side, are formed io 8 


Seon soMewhat ‘to rexemble caves; but situation and. distance 
se 


om statid in the way of these minor candidates for public fame.”” 
UL at . f » one : 
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Mi. Salt has quoted the substance of Mr. Bruce’s state- 
iient, but when he professes, by the use of inverted commas 
quote the very words, he ought to be literally correct. It ig 
that the thing is of any consequence, for we do not think 
“worth the notice which our author has taken of it. Mr, 
Bruce mentions the fact incidentally, and lays no kind of 
stress. 90 it 5 and, we confess, the mere circumstance of Mr. 
Salt’s. finding. no.caves there, forty years after Mr. Bruce 
visited the place, is very insufficient to make us suspect 
Me. Briice’s veracity. The passage is to be found in the third 
volamne of Bruce's ‘Travels, the quarto edition, p. 80, it is ae 
follows : pets itt 
aM Sriy 9c SATS 
of We found it impossible to pitch our tents, from the extreme 
weariness in which our last night's exertion had left us; but there was 
another reason also; for there was not earth enough covering the bare 
sides Of. Taranta to hold fast a tent-pin ; but there were a variety of 
caves near us, and throughout the mountains, which had served for 
houses to the old inhabitants ; and in these (we) founda quiet and not 
ipconvenieat place of repose, the night of the 10th of November.” 


¢ 


_ Phere .is nothing in this passage which warrants the tone of 
sareasm assumed by Mr. Salt, much less the direct charge of 
falsehood preferred against Mr. Bruce. Indeed, the fact dis- 
puted; is mentioned in so natural a way by the last gentle- 
man, that nothing advanced by the first has shaken our belief 
in it, 

On the 15th of March, the party reached Chelicut, and 
were there introduced to the Ras, to whom Mr. Salt was. 
under the necéssity of delivering the lettefand*presents des- 
tined for the Emperor, to whose residence at Gondar, it was 
found impracticable, from the distracted state of the country, 
to proceed. 7. 
» Some of our readers will probably remember the discredit 
thtown on Mr. Bruce’s Travels, when they first appeared, 
from a fact related by him of a practice prevailing among the 
Abyssinians of cutting steaks out of a live ox.. Mr. Pearce, 
however, who had accompanied Mr, Salt in his former voyage, 
and who had been left behind in the ‘country, witnessed « 
Similar fact; and, consequently, corroborates Mr. Bruce’s 
account,, as appears from his narrative, as cited in this 


“ On the 7th of February, while these transactions were passing, 
he (Mr. Pearce) went out with a party of the Lasta soldiers, on one of 


marauding expeditions, and in the course of the day they got 


possession of several head of cattle, with which, towards evening, they 
U 2 : 
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made the best of theis way. back tothe camp. ‘They ‘had then faiieg 
for many hours, and sti a considerable distance remained for themiy 
travel. Under these circumstances, a soldier attacted to the patty 
proposed ‘ cutting out the shulada’ from one of ihe cows they wee 
driving before them, to ‘satisfy the cravings: of their hunger. ‘This 
‘term Mr. Pearce did not at first understand, but he-was not long left 
in doubt upon: the subject ; for, the others havirg assented, ‘they 
laid hold of the animal by the horns, threw it down, and proceeded 
without forther-ceremony to the ‘operation, “This cousisied in cutting 
out two pieces of flesh. frons the buttock, hear the tail, whiely 
together,’ Mr. Pearce supposed, might weigh aboot a ‘pornd; the 
pieces so cut out being called ‘ shulada,’ and ‘composing, as far av { 
could ascertain, part of the two glutei maximi' or ‘ larger muscles of 
the thigh.’ As soon as they had «taken these away, they sewed up ihé 
wounds, plastered them. over with cow-dung, and drove the anisit 
forwards, while they divided among the party the’ still reeking’ steaks: 
** They wanted Mr. Pearce to partake of this meat, raw as it cane 
from the cow, but be was too much disgusted with the scene to com- 
ply with their offer; though he declared that he was so hungry at the 
time, that he could without remorse have eaten raw flesh, had the 
animal been killed if the ordinary way; a practice which I may here 
observe, he never could before be induced. to adopt, notwithstanding 
its being general —— the country. The animal, after’ this 
barbarous operation, walked somewhat lame, but nevertheless managed! 
to.,reach the camp without any apparent injury; and, immediately 
after their asrival, it was killed by the Worati and consumed for their 
supper.” bs sok laieeedbe aed wr 
Mr, Salt adds. that - this practice: is of very rare occurrenee, 
and recourse is had to it only in cases of extreme necessity. 
We think this, however, is. an unwarranted inference of his 
.90Wny sincethe manner in which it was proposed, in the instance 
here>recorded, ‘and the fact of the term “ shulada” beiig’ 
dy ‘understood, s¢em to:sanction a contrary conclusion.’ 
And the acknowledged custom of eating raw meat, by tle 
Abyssininns, confirms us.in this opinion. To be sure, the 
account given by Mr. Bruce,.of an Abyssinian banquet, 4, 
on the one hand, so very extraordinary as to require the greatest, 
confidence in his veracity in order to believe it ; while on the 
other, the wey fact of its being 20 extraordinary .renders it 
ost. improbable that he should have contrived to fabricate it, 
and for po other canceivalile piispose than to excite wonder, , ,, 
We now come to a, more detailed and more. serious. charge 
ast Mr. Bruce, or rather to .a summary of. all, the.matter 
which Mr. Sait bas, with great industry, been able; to.collect, 
unfavourable to Mr. Braces As wé-think it of importance 





the cause of literature ih general, amd:to the character pf Mn’ 
Byuce in particular, we shullstate at length: Mr, Salt’s attacki*/ 
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iM dt is to be observed, that-the raost material points which affect 
t, Bruce's veracity, ate those, of bis never having received any 
or command ; his not bavieg been engaged in the battle of 


+ + el oyerthrow of his) pretensions to an almost intuitive - 


knowledge of, the languages of >the. country—his mis-Std'ements 
Guanguol, Amba Yasous, ‘and the living teas! ‘tind? Hie 

irdonable concealment.of the fact, that Balngani atrende dthim 16 
Oeenanse of the Nile. Many of these.points, bowever ifconsistent 
selves, or however strongly they may becontradicted by ithe 
idence which I have collected, are of anch a-nature; that they do 
not admit of any. positive proof by which they may be fetuaily’ Net 
aide; bus the-confatation of the latter, circumstance, resting upon 


data. accessible to every. one in possession of Mr. Broce'’s work, is 


mere particularly, worthy of notice, a$ -it appears: to ‘nie, that herd’ 


wassomething of cruelty so perfectly inexcusable in his whole cons » 
dugttowards. this young man, who very materially assisted “hime in’: 


higresearches, that it can admit of no.apology.” 


‘We think it would have been more candid and full as _just,. 
if Mr. Salt, in those cases which did not admit, of om had: 
been silent, a, at least, had forborne to impeach the. veracity 
of aman who is no lop pger here to defend his character’; espe~ 
cially-as forty years had elapsed since the facts asserted had 
heen-advanced ; and either the memory of the individuals ¢on- 
silted by Mr. Salt might be defective’; or they a ht ‘hive 
‘sttotig motives for the concealment of the trath’ ce dé pi 
then, consider it worth oyr while to pay ties to these 
charges, but shall go on to transcribe what relates: to Balugani. 


2 


© To March, 1770, (Vide Vol: IV. p. 430—1,)# Mr: Brock! 
remarks, ‘ I-more than twenty times resolved to return by ‘Ligre™ to 
which { was more inclined by the loss.of a young man who» seconr~ 
panied me’ (through Barbary, and gssisted me in the drawings of 
architecture which I made for the King there, part of ,which he wag, 
sti | advancing here) ‘ when a dysentery, whic had attacked him i 
ia Felix, put an end to his life'at Gondor, A considerable si 
tafbance was apprehended from (upon) borying h imig a Pri ee 9 
Abba’ Salama Ath ad utmost endeavours to raise tie rig Fi 


de cchanale ~ _ — say ont . ~— 





‘* Mr. Sale has given us an jnfinite deal of uunpecessary “ troub 
if in fearching, in our quarto édition of Bruc¢,. for ‘the f passa be 
lene ways from the octavo, witholit any refetenee to the or ait . 
€ repeat, it was his’dtity to’ refer to" ‘holt! “edi fibbs, 
rr herd? the charactet ofa baw way at stake; “every * Yee of he 
reddersmight have the “Of ronsulting the passages’ oe” 


which. his charges are founded. —The words ‘between brackets,’ ve 
from the quarto edition, Mr. Salt; we suppose;*havia 
edited from the octavo, where they are probably omitted. © > » . 49 
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take him out of his grave ; but some. exertions of the, Kas quieted 
both Abba Salama and the tumults.” These events, told with sue) 
apparently minute and circumstantial fidelity are, by the evidence of 
Mr. Bruce s own papers, completely disproved ; for it appears, that 
Signor Balugani did not die at the period stated ; but that he lived ig 
accoinpauy Mr, Brace up to the sources of the Nile, and was alive oy 
the 14th of February, 1771.” 1 ae ae 


These two facts appear certain from the papers, and from the 
travels, of Mr. Bruce —that Balugani wasalivein February,}771; 
and that the Abba Salama was executed fos high treason in, De. 
cember, 1770... These facts, will be fyund established, the fir 
by Mr. Murray, in Pp, 231, 232, 293, 299, of his quarto 
edition of the Memous of Bruce; and the latter, by Mr. Bruce 
himself, in Pp. 69 et seq. of the fourth volume of the quarte 
edition of his Travels. ‘fhe question, then, for considerasit 
is, whether the statement originated in a mistake ; or whether: 
it proceeded from design? And, if from the fatter, what 
could be the motive for such misrepresentation ? Mr, Murray, 
on whose detections Mr. Salt wholly founds his censures,, and 
whohad'taken a full and deliberate view of all the , notes, and 
papers which Mr. Bruce had left behind him, after the most 
attentive consideration of his conduct and character, exempts 
him.entirely from every imputation of a.wilful and intentional 
deviation from truth. The very anachronism respécting Balu- 
gani’s death, on which Mr. Salt dwells so A is regarded 


by Mr. Murray es having proceeded from “inattention or for-_ 


getfalness.”” (4to. p. 233, note:) ‘Mr: Murtay, indeed, uni- 
formly represents him ‘as a man’strictly religious and. moral, 
and entertaining the highest.sense of honour. “ Seldom 
has the honour of aiy man been_insulted.on, more frivolous 
grounds; and with, more gross injustice and Jgnorance.” 
(Account of the Life and. Writings of James Bruce, : Esq. 4tor 


1508, p..17, note.) Ever some of the -facts, the authen.’ 


ticity of which, has. been, questioned by Mr. Salt, have beed: 


confirmed by subsequent inquirers, as Mr. Marray observes}. 


"| oe 


«* “Several Abyssinians have borne testimony to the gereral-ontlines, 
of Mt Broce’s ‘narrative ; bot as thirty,” (forty. now,).-' years have. 
now lapsed since his departare, aud many, of the Abyssiniags, qnust 
be igaurait of ‘his story and actions, little dependence’ onght . to -be, 
plated on: the reports of individuals, unigss they were at Gordat! 


during, his residence there. Some of thém told Mr. Browne, ‘that 
Mr, Brace had never been at what is reckonedzia the Habbesh,, tbe 


true source of the Nile; which we know to be otherwise. The Abaf) 
has long been accounted the head of the Niie in Abyssinia, Phey 
confirmed the particulars of lis splendid, residence at court, Ais ser" 
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Soehor of Ras-el-fil, and his shooting through seven shields with a 
Sie Vide Browne's Travels, Preface, p. 24. , 


“fp short; throughout the whole of Mr. Murray's Memoirs 
of Brace, it is not possible to find a single passhge to warrant 
the belief that his biographer thought bim capable of telling: 
a wilful falsehood. ‘There is, however, one note, in Mr. 
Murray’s book which ought not to have ‘been ‘inserted without 
atomment, and which does not appear to answer the purpose 
for which it is professedly quoted. In summing’ up the 
chafacter of Mr. Bruée as a writer, his biographer observes ; 


(Inthe heat of controversy, he sometimes mistakes the sense of ' 
thesauthor whom: he quotes, and this has yielded an imaginary 
triumph over bis writings, to the comméntators and critics on the > 
continent, who ridiculously call. in question his moral character, .and . 
the genera] merits of his work, because he has misinterpreteda passage ; 
of Herodotus or Strato.” : 


‘He ‘then’ réfers his readers, in a note, to Larcher’s traps-_ 
lation of Herodotus, and to Gosselin’s Researches ;—and 


adds, ', 


“ The learned Professor Hartmann's character of Mr. Brace is as 
follows: ‘ Abessiniam salutasse Brucium, vix dubium); rétulit multas’’ 


res memoria dignas, sed sa@pissimé. mendacia lectoribus pro veritate: - 


oltrudit ; sibimetipsi handrard contradicit, doctrisam. jactatur! qua 
tamen caruisse multis locis comprobat. Opere ejusnemo ergo utatur, 
nisi autea adhibita sit crisis circamspectissima.’ | Edrisii Afriea, Hart- 
manni, p. xxxv.” 


Surely this plain direct charge, not of misinterpreting a 
passage iti an‘ancient classic, but of ‘very often obtruding’ lies 


for truth on his readers, was such aS it was the toubden a 
e 


of his bidgrapher to meet fairly, fully, and ‘directly. 

could not mean to confound this charge with the loose accu- 
sations of Larcher and Gosselin 5 tlie Professor, in delineating 
Mr. Bruce’s character, thus taxes him with frequent violations 
of verdcity, with the grossest impositions on his readers ;— 
there is’ nothing ridiculous in this bold attack on the moral charac- 


ter of Mr. Bruce: it is ite serious, and, as such, ought to’ 


ver. For what purpose did Mr, 


have been met by his biograp 
e meant to admit the justice of 


Murray produce it? . Either 


the charge, or to deny it. If he thought it well-founded, his’ 
whole character of Bruce is a gross imposition on the public ; 
if-he believed it unjust, he ought to have said so, and, indeed, 
twhave shewn its injustice. But, instead-of this,"he passes 
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it over in perfect silence ; and thus, in our. opinion, has je 
violated one’ of the first duties of a biographer. #4; 

Mr. Salt rejects. the probability suggested by Mr. Marny, 
that_ the misstatement respecting Balugani’s death could arisg 
from inattention or, forgetfulness, and imputes it, though not 
in direct terms,.to a wilful violation of truth: He contends 
that.though it might be possible for him to have forgotten the 
exact date of Balugani’s death (which, however, he does not 
believe) he could not have forgotten that the execution of the 
Abba Salami, whom he represents as being attempted to raise 
the po lace at the funeral of Balugani, was, executed before 
the death of Balugani. Now this is not a satisfactory reason 
to us., Mr, Bruce did, not. publish -his travel4, nor, compare 
them till, many years after his return ; and if he .could forget 
the date of one of those facts, he might as easily. forget the 
date of the other. ’Tis true the notes of Balugani. as. well 
as his own, were before him; but if his mind. were really so 


confused with respect to distant dates and remote citcumstan- 


ces, that, he. could, without perceiving it, contradict himself, 


ag in the present instance, it is too. much to believe that he 
ye ‘do that wilfully, and with his eyes open, to furnish 


immediate means of detection and exposure to his ene-' 


mies ; and, thetefore, we are little inclined to believe that: he 


would wilfully mistake any. of the facts.. Mr. Salt, who tris 
umphed over Mr. Bruce, on the subject of the triennial voy-: 


age of the Israelites to Sofala, or Orphir, though to Dr. Ro- 
bertson ‘Brn¢e’s reasoning on that topic proved satisfactory, 


(See the Introduction to his account of ancient India), should: 


we think have been less positive in his charge of falsehood here, 
We admit he has made. out a. complete case of contradiction; 
consequently, there must be a mis-statement, either from mistake 
ot from design. We incline to believe from the general cha- 
racter of Bruce, that it might. have originated in negligence 


or forgetfulness, If we could agree with Mr, Salt that the, 


whole isa fabrication made for the purpose of deceiving his 


readers, we should instantly admit the justice of Professor: 


Hereann charge, and give no credit to any part of ‘his nat- 
rative, Which rested simp 


tion. Mr. Salt thus attempts to account for it. 


** Bat it may, perhaps, be asked, what motives Mr. Bruce coald ” 
have had for such wilful deviations from the trath? The answer 


plain; that be was _— 


led to it by an anxious and vehement 
desire of obtaining the s 


yon his own authority. We now. 
come to the motive, admitting the whole to be a wilful fabrica: 


} 
} ole creditof having first visited the sources © 
ef the Nile, aud ap aversion from bis being known to have hadi any 
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rtiér'in his researches on this occasion, ;. motives which, however 
uoworthy of an enlighted mind, are known to have operated so 
strongly/on oar author's feelings, that he ‘has made ‘thein ‘the, ruling 
featarés in his work, as the very title, “ journey'to discover the 
of the Nile;"' his romantic exaltation ‘on that particalar puint 

in his, preface, and his continual misrepresentations fespecting Lobo 
id. Peter. Paiz, for. having preceded him in this hazardous enterprise, 


ciently prove," 


‘Plain: as“ this answer may appear to Mr. Salt, and plata 
enough’ it ¢ertainly is, it is anything but satisfactory to us. 
Indeed, it-is incredible, that a man of religious habits, one 
whose’ moral feelings are represented, by his hiographer, as, 

rly acute, should, from the mere vanity of having 
reached-alone the sources of the Nile, have fabricated a story, 
and been guilty of the grossest violations of truth. Besides, 
it by no means appears to us how the merit of Bruce, sup- 
posing any merit to attach to the circumstance, could have 
been diminished, or the value of the discovery lessened, in, 
his own estimation, by having with him one attendant more ‘or 
less!’ ‘f'wo attendants were with him when he discovered these, 
sourees, ahd if a third, Balugani himself, who was no doubt, 
there, had been known to be with him at the time, hiow his. 
vanity could have been mortified by-such knowledge, it, is, 
impossible to conceive. The merit would have been silt” 
exclusively his own, for Balugani was a young artist, hired to 
attend him on his journéy, principally to assist him in his, 
drawings ; he every where acknowlédges the assistance,reccived 
from him; the circumstance of his death is mentioned inci- 
dentally, and--not ‘at all dwelled upon as’ an evett of any 
importaneé’; and we cannot, therefore, believe, that the motive 
here assigned cotlld have operated on the mind. of Bruce, 

Invain, ‘too, do we look for any other motive. ‘And, there-— 
forey we are still more strongly inclined to consider the whole 
mnis-statemnent as the result of “ inattention or forgetfulness,” 
hotwithstanding the manner in which Mr. Salt has laboured, . 
aud even gone very mucti out of his way, to prove the contrary. : 

-Mr. Salt, indeed, seems to think some apology necessary for. 
his conduct on this oceasion, for, at the close of his atfack, 
which he- justifies as necessary, he rematks:— =, i, 


a 


“Tam perfectly aware how much Mr. Bruce has accomplished ; and 
b¢ Man can more truly admire his courage, his perseverance, his saga- 
city, vor his genius, thati myself; and [ confess that, from the pleasure, . 
I stil take in reading’his work, I shall never cease to fegret, that 
any weakness of character or unfortunate vanity should hive pei ' 

iM, ina single instanés, to have swerved fram the plain and manly 
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path of sincerity and trath whieb lay before him.; since the ground 
which he ¢ ied d was far too elevated for him to stand in need of’ 





and adventitious aid.” 


-We confess; thet we should find it difficult to admire con. 
rage; persevamince, ity, and genius, when obscured 
vanity, sand disgraced’ by falsehood! But, de Gustibus non 2 
disputan dust. : 

farly in April, Mr. Salt. received permission from the Ras. 
to make am excursion tothe river Tacazze, whichis a branch of 
the Nile, As he.was wrapt.in meditation, on the banks of this 
stream,’ with which he seems to have been little less-delighted, 
than Bruce himself was with the sources of the Nile, he was 
rouzed by the appearance of an Hippopotamus on thie sur: 
face. ; 


“* Having soon found a place -adapted to the purpose we had in 
view, we stationed ourselves on a high overhanging rock, which com- 
manded, the depth I haye before mentioned, and had not long remained 
in. this spot, before we discovered an hippopotamus, not more than 
twenty, yards distant, rising to the surface. .At first it came up very 
confidently, raising. its enormous head out of the water, and snorting 


violently,.in a manner somewhat resembling the noise made bya, 


potpus. At this instant, three of us discharged our guns, the contenis 
of which appeared to strike on its forchead, when it turned its head 
round with an angry scowl, made a sudden plunge, and sunk down to 
the bottom, uttering a kind of noise between a grunt and a roar. 
We, for some minutes, entertained very sanguine bopes that we had 
either killed, or seriously wounded, the animal, and momentarily 
expected to see the body float to the surface ; but we soon discovered 
that an. hippopotamus is. not, so easily killed, for, shortly afterwards, 
it agaip, rose up close to the same spot, with somewhat more caution 
than before, bat apparenily not much concerned at what had hap- 
pened. Again we discharged our pieces, but with as little etfect.as 
at the first shot, and though some of the party continued on theit 
posts constantly firing at every hippopotamus that made its appears 
auce, yet I am not sure that we made the slightest impression upon a 
single one of them, This can only be attributed to our having 0 
leaden balls, which are too soft to enter the impenetrable sculls of. 
these creatures, as we repeatedly observed the balls strike against their 
heads., Towards the latter part of the day, however, they began to 
come up witb extreme weariness, merely thrusting their nostrils out 
of the, stream, breathing hard, and spouting up the water like a 
toyntaja.” . 


‘Ht appears that these monstrous animals cannot remain above 
ve or Six minutes ata time, under water, being obliged to 


ir. Salt was out about ten days on this excursion, which 


fi | 
se frequently to the surface, for the purpose of respiration. 
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afforded him an opportunity of seeing more of the country, 
and of taking some further observations. On his return to 
Chelicut, he began to make preparations for his Seplrtire 
The Ras treated him with the ‘greatest kindness and atte 
and°even paid him a visit at his own resideace, am honour 
rately, if ever, conferred on a stranger. The Ras, it 


ike the monarchs of yore, had a jester attached to his court, 
who, from Mr, Salt’s account, appears to have heen a very” 


facetious personage. One singular faculty he possessed, pecu- 
liar, we believe, to: himself, ‘¢ the art of making other people 
imitate the contortions of his own features,” his skill in 
which, Mr. Salt: himself experienced. Our traveller was pre- 


sent at some, of his finished pieces of acting,ywhich he thus 


describes :— 


‘One of these consisted in the imitation of the behaviour ofa 
chiet in battle, who had not been remarkable for his: courage. At 


first, he came in very pompously ; calling’out wean overbearing man- 
net to: hjs soldiers, and vaunting what he would dowhen the enéniy” 


approached. . He then mimicked the sound of horns tieard from a dis- 
tance. and the low beating of a dram, .At hearing this, ho represent- 


ed the chief as beginning to bea little cautious, and to ask questions of ' 
those around him, whether they thought the enemy were strong.’ 
This alarm he continued to heighten, in proportion as the enemy ' 


advanced, unti] at last he depicted the hero as neatly overcome by 
his fears ; the masquet trembling in his hand, bis heart panting, 


and his eyes completely fixed, while, withcut being conscious of it, ° 


his legs begam to make a very. prudape retreat... This part of ‘his 


acting excited among the speciators its due sharé of contempt, when, ° 


dexterously laying hold of the circunistance, he affected tobe ashamed 
of his cowardice, mustered uphis whole stock of courte, and ad- 
vanced, firing his matchlock at’ the same moment, in a direction 
etactly contrary to. that in which the enemy was supposed to stand, 


when, apparently frightened at the noise of his own'gua, he sunk’ 


down on his knees, and begged for mercy ; during this time, the 


expression of his face was inimitable, and, at the coftcluston, ° 


the whole of the spectators burst.into a shout of admiration. 


* In another representation, he imitated the overstrained politeness - 


of an Amharic courtier, paying a first visit to a superior. .On coming 
in, he fellon his face and kissed the ground, paying most'abject com= 
pliments to the chief; and, on being invited to sit down, placed him- 
self with well-feigned humility close to the threstold* of the door ; 


shortly afterwards, of thé supposition of a question being asked him ° 


by the chief, he arose, and, still carrying on the farce, prostrated him- 
sclf the second time, and gaye av answer. couched in very polite and 
artful phrases, advancing cautiously at the same time into the middle 
of the room. In this manner he continued to.take advantage.of the 
attentions paid to him, gradually stealing along, til] he got close to the 
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side, of the chief, when he assumed, an extraordinary. degre of 
familiarity, talked loudly, and, to complete. the. ridigulous effect of 
ig whole scene, affectedly shaved his nose almost in, contact with the 
others, face. . This, species of satire afforded great, delight, to th 


Tigrians, as they, pretend on all occasions to despise submissing 
and effenjinate,manners of the people. of Amhara, whom they invari. 


ably describe, as ‘ professing smooth tongues and.no heatts,’ " 


‘© Several other instances of the great imitative powers of 
this court jester are detailed, highly creditable to his talents; 
Previous, to his departure, Mr. Salt stood godfather toa 
Bedowee boy, who was converted to Christianity, and was 
present at the ceremony of baptism, And the new christian 
immediately received the sacrament, as was: customary, it 
seems, in ail the eastern churches. 


‘* The Abyssinians administer the holy Sacrament of commnnion 
in both kinds, with leavened bread always prepared fresh for the 
occasion, and with wine made of a red grape, common in some parts 
of the counyy; while, in others, they are obliged to use as a sub» 
stitute, a liquor made of dried grapes squeezed in water. After the 
consecration, of the bread and wine, just before they are delivered to 
the people, a bell is sung, and all those who are present, bow them. 
selyes to the earth; but this does not appear to be done from any 
idea of the real presence, as no such belief was entertained by any of 
those with whom I conversed on the subject.. Both the adminis- 
trants.and communicants always abstain very strictly from. eating and. 
drinking during the whole of the morving previously to their partak.. 
ing of the holy rites, for the easier accomplishment of. which, it is, 
generally celebrated at an early bour. The marriage of more than. 
one wife, was considered, formerly, 2s a disqualificaton from receiving, 
the sacraments but, in this respect, the church has in some instances. 
rélaxed in its practice, where the wealth and power of the parties. 
place them above its censure. The altar on which the bread and 
wine are prepared, js called Tabot, and the Abyssinjans attach tolt. 
a stronger, degree of reverence, regarding it as a kind of sacred ‘ark,’. 
and connecting with it certain traditions relating to the ‘ stealing of, 


the ark of the covenant by Menilek,’ which was supposed to have. 


been Jodged inthe church at Axum,” | 
The practice of taking the sacrament fasting is evidently 


adopted from the Romish Church, though the disbelief of the, 
real presence, and the administering the sacrament in’ both 


kinds more resemble the Protestant Church, Mr. Salt and 
his party left Chelicut on the 5th of May, _ A wedding feast, 
which he meets with on his return, affords him.an opportunity, 


of describing the customs of the country, with respect. te 


marriages, which always throw a considerable light on the civi- 
ligation of a nation, 
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tome Pnarriag’,’in this: coufitry, appéars, generally spedking, to be a 
HePAvik stitution; the priest being rarely called in to sanction the 
fités:!) ‘When a man is desirous of martying:a girl, he directly applies 
fo ‘the parents or nearest relatives, and, theit’ consent being once 
obtained, ‘the matter ‘is considered as ‘settled, the girl herself being 
very’se!ddm Consiilted upon the question, “The text shbject'to be 
arranged is the dower which the girl is to bribg, consisting of so 
ny. wakeas of .gold, a certain number of cattle, musquets, or 
ces of cloth, and this generally occasions, as in most other coun- 
fries, Very serious difficulty; the husband naturally considering the 
interest of his wife identified with his own, in the bargain Which be 
has to make with her parents or friends. ‘This important point being 
dnee adjusted, ho farther ‘difficulty occtirs ; the friends of both par- 
ties. assemble, the marriage is declared; and, after a day spent: in 
festivity, the bride is carried to. the house of ber husband, cither on 
his shoulders, or those of his friends; the mother, at parting with 
her daughter, strenuously enjoining the husband to a strict performance 
of ‘the conjugal rites. If the husband should subsequéntly find 
jost cause to doubt the integrity of bis wife, the union is immediately 
dissolved} and the girl is sént back to her family in disgrace ; om the 
contrary, if the proof required by thé custom of the country can be 
produced, itis given over on the following day to the mother or 
nearest fernalz relative of the bride, and is preserved as a testiniony 
in favour of the wife, to be brought forward on any future quarre} 
with the husband. 


“« The wife never changes her name, ahd the property recélied fn. 


ls kept apart from the husband's, as the wife becomes entitled 
to the whole of it, should any misbehaviour on “his part compel her 
to quit bis house. Should the parties agreé to separate, terms of 


accommddation are settled between them; buat, if the lady prove’ 


unfaithful, then the hasband possesses the right of disthissitig ber from 
his house, and of retaining her dowry for his own use. Adultérs, 
however, must be clearly proved, before a husband ¢aii veriture ‘to 
repudiate his wife, as nothing less than being caught in the fact can 


jostify a recourse to this extremity. In the event of their ‘pirfing 
amicably, which issaid rarely to ocour, the sons remain with “the 


father, and the daughters go away with the mother. These are ‘the 


1 rales which guide the conduct of the great body of ‘the people. 
The chiefs of high rank, and women of quality, may be coriside:ed, 
Macertain degree, as exempt from all rule, their conduct ig those 
respects being restrained by scarcely any other Jaws than those which 


the power and consequence of their respective relatives itnposes, wio . 


always jnterfere on such occasions as partiesconcerned. ‘There exists, 
a3 Thaye before mentiéned, a more holy kind of marriage, practise: 
in the country; where the parties take the communion togettier, 
which is sanctioned by the priests. This, I was given to undersiagd, 

‘of rarer occurrence ey ‘ty hee the peopie, in general, 
preferring the simple compact, which can be dissolved ar plea- 
sure,” 
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» Phi wecount givestus a higher notion of the moral intejrity, 
thaty of the*'religibus feeling of the people, For, it appear 
thatthe nteringe Which is not sanctioned by any religicus ce. 
remony, is seldom, if ever dissolved without the existence of 
that cause, which would justify the dissolution of marriage in 
countries, where marriage is a religious rite. The character 
of an. Abyssinian, who. was much attached to Mr. Salt; and 
who, accompanied him a part of the way on bis return, is so 
honourable to the country to which he belongs, that itis but 
justice to muke it known. Lm 


* To the evening Baharnegash Yasous, who had attended me daring 
my whole stayin the country, took his leave. Among all the men 
with whom I have ever. been acquainted, I. consider this old manas 
one of; the most perfect and blameless characters; his mind seemed 
to be formed upon the purest principlesof the Christian religion ; bis 
every thought and action appearing to be the result of its dictates, 
He would ofjen, to ease his mule, walk more than half the day; ad, 
as he journeyed by my side, coptinuaily recited.prayers for our-wel- 
fare and future prospetity. On all occasions be sought to repress in 
those around him every improper feeling of anger, conciliated them by 
the kindest words, and éxcited them by bis own example to an active 
performance of their several daties. If a man were weary, he would 
assist himin carrying his barthen, and if he perceived any of the males 
backs to be hurt, he would beg me to have them relieved; and cone 
stantly, when he saw meé engaged in shooting partridges or other 
birds, he would call out to them to fly out of the way ; shaking his 
head, and begging me in aimournful accent notto killthem. I have 
remarked in tt y former jobtnal, that, with all this refined fecling of 
humanity, he was fat froca being devoid of courage, and I had an ope 
portunity subsequently of witnessing his bravery, though he appeared 
on all occasions peculiarly anxions to avoida quarrel. At the present 
time he was at variance with the Nayib, of Massowa, and therefore 
4jd not think it right to ventore farther towards the Coast. On his 


going away I presented him with an hundred dollars, and 4 sinall piece 


of broad cloth to make a kafian, and we parted, I. believe, with 
motnal t; at least for my own part I can truly say, that I have 
seldom felt more respect’ fui an inidividaal than J did for this worthy 
man.” | eft 


On Mr, Sale’s artival at Arkeeko, he was -seizedewith @ vid- 
I:nt.fever which reduced him toa state of the greatest debi- 
lity.’ He embarked, however, on the fifth of Jane, ad pro-’ 
ceeded.on his voyage homeward. sir rot 

The tenth chupter of this volume contains a brief account 


of the ancient history of Abyssinia, and of its present state.. Of, 


the latter Mr. Salt observes. 


‘The present state of Abyssinia may with justice be compured to 
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t of England previously to the time of Alfred ; the government 
y the country being formed on the model of a complete feudal 
system, Theconstant disputes on the borders, the dissensions among 

ve several chiefs, the usurpation of power by a few of the more 
iderable of the nobles, the degraded condition of the sovereign, 
and the frequent incursions of a barbarous enemy, too strongly bear 
got the comparison: though I foar that the result of the struggle in 
which Abyssinia has for so long atime been engaged, is not likely to 
terminate in so favourable a manner, as that which ensued in our 
eountry, owing to a variety of causes, which it would be here foreiga 
to my purpose to enumerate. At this time I gonsider Abyssinia as 
caealiy divided into three distinctly independent states ; the sepa- 
ration. of which has partly arisen from natural causes, and partly from 
the intervention of barbarous tribes of Gallas; as may be seen by @ 
reference to the general map given in this work.” 


’ These distinct states Mr. Salt describes, so as to convey to 
his readers a very clear idea of their extent and resources, 
Of these the most important is Tigre, with which, in the 
author’s opinion, a most desirable communication might, with 
little difficulty, be opened to our Eastern settlements. 


-‘€ The effect of my late journies has tended to increase the pre- 
ponderance ef Tigré, and it appears to me that the only plan which 
offers a hope of restoring any thing like a regular form of go- 
vernment info (to) the distracted pany of Abyssinia, would. be 
» A npn still further the welfare of that province, by removing 
the obstructions which interrupt her communications with the 
coast, and by establishing thence a free intercourse with the’ British 
settlements in the East. Were such a measure to be accomplished, 
and a branch of the royal family to be placed, by the consent of 
the chiefs. of Tigré, on the throne. of Axum, it might again revive 
the political importance of the country, and ultimately lead tothe 
most desirable results. | 

“ At present the possession of the ports of Massowa and Suakin, 
by the deputies of the rulers of Jidda, forms a decided obstacle to 
all effectual intercourse with Abyssinia, owing to the uujustvexac- 
tions which are extorted from the merchants who attempt-to trade 
in their ports; and the power of those chiefs in the Red/Sea may 
comparatively be considered as formidable, from their possessing 
several armed ships of four and five hundred tons bosupen witha 
fleet. of dows, carrying each from six to eight gutis}’ “hich, when 


. 


manned with the desperate ruffians who constitute thepopilation of 
Jidda, give them complete command over both sides'of tlie Gulf. 
The most effectual plan, I conceive, of opposing this‘ influenee, 
Which appears to me fraught with remote danger, even to our Indian 
Possessions, would be best accomplished, by forming a native power 
i the Red Sea sufficiently strong to counteract, its effects, and likely 
© prove more friendly inclined to the Englisb interests. This could 
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he bronght about without any great difficulty, by means of the. 


Imauay of Sana, who might ‘readily be induced to concur in 
plan. which dad for its object to repress the ambitious schemes of the 
ruler at. present in the possession of Jidda, since be has lately beeg 
threaiened with an aitack from that very quarter, against one of the 
most valuable parts of his dominions. 

“« IT may farther obserte, that if some such general plan as tha 
one’ ft have ventured to t were carried into effect; and any-one 
es on the Abyssinian coast taken under the protection of the 

ritish flag, «there is not @ doubt that a considerable demand would 
shortly arise for both English and Indian commodities, which, though 
not in the first instance of any great importance, might stil! form 
a valuable _ appendage to the trade of Mocha, whence it conldbe 
easily carried on ata triflingexpence. The advantage of this inter. 
course to the Abyssinians themselves, would prove incalculably 
beneficial ; it would open them the means of improvement, from 
which they have been so long debarred, and would raise them toa 
consequence more than sufficient to repress the inroads of the Galla; 
introducing at the same time such an amelioration into their con- 
ditions, as might lead, perhaps, to a diffusion of civilization, if not 
of christianity,over a considerable portion of Africa.” 


This would be a much more rational, and a much more 
feasible, plan, than the curious establishment at Sierra Leone, 
which has hitherto answered no other purpose than the pro- 
motion of the private emoluments of interested philanthro- 
pists, of men, we mean, who make a trade. of philanthropy, 
and a very profitable trade too. By the adoption of this plan, 
it might be possible, not by pains and penalties, but by per- 
suasion and example, to put a stop to the disgraceful trade, 
carried on in that quarter, in Christian slaves ; who are surely 
greater objects of our compassion than the African blacks ; 
for though the scriptures command us to do good unto all, 
they tell us at the same time, to do good especially to 
those who are of the household of faith. 

On the !3th of July Mr. Salt arrived at Bombay, where he 
makes honourable mention of Sir James Mackintosh, in re- 
‘uin for the use of his library, On the 4th of October he 

‘ft.that settlement, and that day two months reached the 
€ape of Good Hope. He stayed here but’a few days,®and 


landed safe at Penzance, in Cornwall, on the 21th of Janu+’ 


ary, 18 be , » bus ) 
We have thus accompanied our -ingenious-travellér:throogh 
a long and arduous enterprize, in which he displayed qualifica- 
tions which proved his fitness for the task which had been 
entrusted to him. Although we have found occasion to differ 
from My. Salt, in his censuses on Mr.. Bruce, which appeared 
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tows, much too severe, we have pleasure in rendering due justice 
this perseverance, his knowledge, and his talents. He has 
lected a mass of useful and interesting information, con- 
veyed in language which, though it ‘be not always correct, is 
neither inflated nor affected, but plain, simple, and well suited 
tg the subject. oe ta 
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Sir Wilibert de’ Waverley ; or the Bridal Eve, A_Poer, 
By Eliza S. Frances, Author of “ The Rival Roses,” &c. 
24mo. Pp, 87, 5s. Leigh, 1815. 


Tas tale is avowedly founded on a sketch in one of the early 
chapters of ** Waverly,” reviewed in one of our late volumés. 
It is, of course, amplified, and the author has displayed con- 
siderable taste and genius, in working up such. slender mate- 
rials into an elegant and interesting story. | : 

The hero, Sir Wilibert, is engaged -to .mapry a-heautiful 
young woman, Geraldine ; but betere he will lead her tothe 
altar, he resolves, with more piety than gallantry, to” make a 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land. 


“ Ye days, when Knighthood in its glory blazed, 
When Chivalry on high his standard raised, . 

‘ When gallant Youths, in-noble daring bold, 
Oc Honour’s lists a sounding name enroii'd, 
To you I turn a retrospective glance ; 
I love the waving plume, and beaming lance, 
With all that Modern Wisdom calls Romance ! 
If ‘tis Romance in virtuous deeds to shine, 
And add new honours toa nobié Jive ; 
If "tis Romance to shield the dame ye love, ' - 
And prize her simile, all guerdons far above, 
With high-wrought fervour, every vice disdain, 
Roinance ! return, assume thy ancient reign !* 


ww 


This spirited invocation opens the subject, and .exhibits Sir 
Wilibert prepared to quit his love, and to set out on his 
intended pilgrimage. Sir Wilibert, be it observed, was old 
enough to be the father of Geraldine, and, indeed, .he bad 
formerly:been in love with her mother, who, jilting him, mare 
tied another, and died, recommending her only daughter—this 
sane Geraldine, to the care of Waverley. ) 


* And Geraldine, whose guiltless heart, 
Communion never held with art, | 
Believed that when she said, I love, 

And vowed she would all-constant prove, 
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ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


She ne’er could deem another youth, 
So worthy of ber beart and truth. 
Ah ! little did the fair one guess, 
Of love, the woe or happiness : 
Not her's the pale or glowing cheek, 
When those we love our vision meet ; 
Not her's the conscious looks, which shew 
A ffection’s true and vivid glow, 
Which fain the bosem would conceal, 
Nor aught to vulgar eye reveal, 
Long as her memory could review, 
To present time from childhood’s hour, 
Sir Wilibert her friend she knew ; 
Companions still in hall and bower, 
With him she danced, for him she sung, 
For Wilibert the harp was strung ; 
Or from his precepts, when bis mind 
To graver converse was inclin'd, 
She formed within her heart a store 
Of virtue, pure as virgin ore— 
But he was not a lover meet 
For one so young so gaily wild, 
His age her father's years might greet, 
And she appear his bloommg child.” 


Our fair readers, however much they may admire con- 
stancy in both sexes, will agree with us, that Waverley did 
wrong to leave so young, so blooming, a mistress, under 
such circumstances, merely to wander about in a foreign land! 
Nor, perhaps, will they be disposed to think him too severely 

unished, by being captured, on his outward voyage, bya 

arbary Corsair, and carried into African captivity! Be this 
as itmay, such was the case; after a long confinement, how- 
ever, he effected his escape, but instead of returning to claim 
his bride, heroically resolved to perform his promised pil- 
grimage! Certainly Sir Wilibert was a philosophic lover; 
for he wandered about the Holy Land, kes in contemplation, 
and forgetful (for the moment at least) of his Geraldine. 
He thus meditates, not on his distant love, but on the de- 
sulated plain of Sharon,— 


‘* But Sharon ! how shall mortal pen declare 
The charms stil? lingering on thy plain so fair. 
The sweet Narcissus, and the lily pale, 
With mingled roses, shed their rich perfume, 
And these are flowers of ev erlasting bloom, 
Whose fragrant beauties scent the gentle gale ; 





Sir Wilibert de Waverley ; or the Bridal Eve. 


Alas! that here a despot’s hand should wield, ey 
With wild unhallowed sway, the rod of power, ta 
Make barren, spots that willing herbage yield, ee 

And plant the thistle where would bloom the bower, : 
But Heaven—not man—directs of earths the sway, 
And Heaven must guide—man worship and obey. 



































This is a correct picture of France, under the iron sceptre of 
Buonaparte ! At last, having traversed over the consecrated ground 
of Palestine, our wandering philosopher determines to bend 
his way homeward ; and we now find him arrived at his castle- 
gate, where, to his astonishment, all his mirth, and revelry. 


“ Tellme, I pray, why thus I see, 

Theensigns of such revelry ? 

I've heard the Lord of this domain 

Now wanders on a foreign plain.” 

‘* Good Pilgrim enter, rest thee here, 

Partake awhile our /ridal cheer.” 

The pilgrim’s hand now pressed his brow, 

And then his hat he drew more low, 

And deeply in his labouring breast 

Some vast emotion seemed represt. 

** Bridal!” he cried—** and who the bride ?” 

His kind informer then replied 

‘* She will, perhaps, this way advance, 

And then, good pilgrim, takea glance, 

Of form and face divinely fair, 

In truth, she is a beauty rare.” 

** Has she no name ?” the pilgrim said, 2 

Then on his hand he leaned his head, j 

And seemed the next rep!y to dread— 5 3 

** Noname! grave pilgrim, what dost mean ? { oo 

It is the Lady Geraldine !" t, Ee 

No word the stranger spoke again, | ; 

But seemed, in silence, to remain \ ' 

Immecred in thoughts that caused him paio. 4 

He moved to where a deep recess | 
Concealed him from the view, 4 ie 

And then, attired in bridal dress i s 
The lovely dame he saw-—he knew : a 

Still revelled in her youthful mien | 

The roseate charms of: gay eighteen. 

The Pilgrim marked the Bridegroom's pride, 

When gazing-en bis lovely bride, 

And saw the ray of rapture fly 

From Geraldine’s to Alwym’s eye— ee 

Was that the glance of ire awhile? i 
‘ nge expression in that smile! 

X 2 
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"Twas but remembrance flashing o'er 
The train of wrongs his heart had boroe, 
A sinile those lips might own,once more, 
But "twas the bitter smile of scorn ; 
The hectic glow that crossed his check 
Did aught but health or peace bespeak, 


‘* Forth from his dark recess the pilgrim came, 
His cheek was pale, and sunk the ardent flame 
Vhbat lately kindled in his hazie eye, 

As the wild lightning in the livid sky. 

‘* Know ye not me ?” the stranger faltering cried, 
How felt the bridegroom—and how looked tbe bride £ 
Phough now no more he wore the warrivi's crest, 
Nor shining cuirass glittered on his breast, 
Though faded now the lustre of his eye, 

Though locks of grey his auburn ones supply, 
The air, the voice, proclaim Dg Wavgnrry f 

** For this, did I escape the captive's chain, 

And cross, with bounding heart, yon foaming main? 
What cheered my soul through many a year of woe, 
The hope of bliss with Geraldine to know— 

Still is this heart the prey of woman's wiles, 

Why did | yield to Hope's deceitful smiles 2 

My sou! was chill’d, and all on earth was drear, 
Hope dormant rested—and I knew no fear— 
When, as the beacon, blazing on the height, 
Cheers the glad sailor with its welcome light, 

So hail'd my soul the renovated ray 

Of beauty, beaming on my darken'd way ! 

Yes ! } exclaimed, my early love still lives, 

And to my heart its wonted ardour gives ; 

And more than wouted raprare, for the d:ne 
Smiles on my passion, and approves my flame. 
But luckless hour! my native land I left, 

Since then I've been of every joy bereft ; 

Yet still I dreamed thou woulds t my woes reward 
With constant taith, and ever fond:regard.” 


In, fact, Geraldine had been taught to believe that he wes 
either dead, or faithless to his vows ; and Sir, Alwym, the 
youthful heir of Waverley, who had saved her from violatiot, 
had awailed himself of these impressions to. win. her affective: 
Geraldine, in anguish at the reproaches of De Waverle), 
resolves to give up Sir Alwym, but De Waverley interposts 
resigns his pretensions, and returns, forthe remainder of bi 
days, to a neighbouring monastery, Thus endeth the we 
The Poetry is good, and the senuments irrepreachable. 
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4 Gazetteer of the most remarkable places in the World, with 
brief notices of the principal historical events, and of the most 
celebrated persons connected with them: to which are annexed 
References to Books of History, Voyages, Travels, §¢. 
intended to promote the Improvement of Youth in Geography, 
History, and Biography. By ‘Thomas Bourn, Teacher of 
Writing and Geography, Hackney. The Second Editwn, cor- 
rected, and greatly enlarged. 8vo. Pp. 990. 18s. bound. 
Mawman. 1815. 


Tue first edition of the Gazcttcer before us was duly noticed, 
and justly recommended, in the twenty-ninth volume of this 
review. HM is now considerably improved, and, consequently, 
still better deserving the patronage of the public. Mr. Bourn 
has been attentive to the classical admonition ‘ Delectando 
pariterque monendo,’ and has endeavoured, and very success- 
fully, to render his work amusing as well as instructive. It 
has an additional recommendation, in our estimation, by 
being reduced ta the form of a Dictionary, by which means 
the trouble of reference is materially diminished. ‘This edition 
is preceded by a modest and well-written pretace, explanatory 


of the author’s views and design. 

- er Ee em — ___— ________ 

Researches about Almospheric Phenomena. Second Edition, 
corrected and enlarged ; with a series of Enzravings illustra- 
tive of the modifications of the clouds, &c. By Thomas 
Forster, F. L. L. 8vo. Pp, 286. 10s. 6d. Baldwin, Cradock, 


and Joy. 1815, 


Tuese Scientific Researches do eredit to the observant and 
intelligent mind of Mr. Forster, and are particularly interesting 
to those who delight in watching the chauges and modifications 
of the weather. In his preface the author takes a brief view 
of the excitements which lead the mind of men to the study 
of the sciences, which excitements are, of course, different in 
diferent men, from causes too obvious to need explanation. 
Utility, he thinks, may be the exciting cause with some, and, 
indeed, it is to be lamented that it does not operate more 
powerfully and more generally; but very different causes ope- 
rate on other minds. 











“* People having the idea that every thing is valuable for some 
secondary object ; this object to which an imaginary value is attached, 
vanes in the minds of different persons, according to their own 
Particular conformation of mind, aud to their education. In many, 
the aggrandizement of property being the prevailing passion, scarcely 
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any thing is considered useful, except that which contributes 9 
public or private wealth. In others, the degree in which any science 
or art can contribute to common convenience, or abridge labour 
becomes the measure of their estimation of it. Judging of others by 
themselves, people have supposed that the sciences have always been 
cultivated for such secondary reasons, and that in the early stages of 
soeiety, they wore out of the numerous artificial wants which ad. 
vancing civilization was contioually prodnacing. But though it has 
generally been the case with the multitude who have followed up the 
discoveries of the ingenious, that, availing themselves of the intellect 
of their superiors, they have erected a trade on their inventious, or 
have converted them to purposes of social improvement ; yet many 
of those philosophers, to whom society has been indebted for the 
most important improvements in the sciences, have cultivated them 
originally for the sole pleasure which the pursuit itself afforded. There 
have been in all ages persons who have taken delight in observing and 
comparing naturai facts, and for whose philosophic minds the iutinite 
variety exhibited by a!l natural objects, and the investigation of the 
respective causes of different phenomena, are of themsclves sufficient 
to engage them in the pursuit of science, and the knowledge obtained 
thereby an adequate reward for their labours,” 


We can very easily comprehend the causes which interested 
men, in the earliest ages of society in meteorological pheno- 
mena. ‘The changes of the weather must operate powerfully 
on the aticution of men who, and whose flocks, were con- 
stantly exposed to its effects. And, indeed, all men feel, 
more or less, the consequences of sudden changes and modi- 
fications of the weather. 

We do not, we confess, participate in the apprehension of 
the author, that 


‘The light of knowledge which rose in the East, and civilized 
the oriental. nations, will set on the Western parts of the world, 
and leave us erc long a monument to future ages of the fluctuating 
nature of human pertection, unless by a strict attention to the improves 
ment of the physical organization of our species, conjoined with the 
adoption of some general plan of education superior to any hitherto 
enforced, we should permanently improve the moral and intellectual 
character of future generations, without which all the scientific 
records imaginable would be to them only as cyphers scraw/ed on tie 
tarrenness of intellect.” 


There is much more of the pride of science, than of the 
wisdom of the schools, in this petulant remark. We differ, 
toto cwio, from Mr. Forster in this particular; for we are 
persuaded that true science is duly estimated in the present 
age, and we are very far from wishing to live in a nation of 
Sgavuns. : yer 








SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 





fr was not our intention to trouble our readers.with our opi- 
nion on the state of political affairs, until the termination of 


the discussions and proceedings at the Congress of Vienna, 


because we should not be able, until we learnt, from the final 
decisions of the United Powers of Europe, what the real state 
of Europe would be, what means had been adopted for secur- 
ing the balance of power, and for preventing a recurrence of 
those revolutionary scenes which had shaken civilized society, 
and all legitimate government, to the very centre. But a new 
state of things having arisen, cr rather a neweruption of the 
old revolutionary volcano having occurred, and threatening once 
more to pour its destructive lava over the fairest portions of 
the European continent, the deliberations of the Congress 
have been as effectually terminated, as they would have been 
by the ultimate arrangement of all their proposed plans. 

Thus, after a contest of five and twenty years, reckoning 
from the first act of hostility committed by the revolutionary 
leaders of France, when the people of Burdpe hailed the 
return of peace, ‘were preparing for the enjoyment of its long- 
expected blessings, and when it seemed to be founded ona 
basis which promised durability and permanence, by the deposal 
and banishment of that “ Child and Champion of Jacobinism,” 
who appeared to have the “‘ Dogs of War” in his own keeping, 
and to take delight in Ictting them loose to prey upon the vitals 
of society, do they find themselves, unexpectedly by most of 
them, once more plunged in all the calamities of extended 
Wwarfare,---It may not be amiss briefly to trace the causes which 
have produced this lamentable effect. 

On the conclusion of the peace at Paris, it always appeared 
to usa gross deviation from the soundest policy, after the 
resturation of the House of Bourbon to their hereditary throne 
and lawful rights, to acknowledge the deposed usurper as a 
man capable of treating, on a footing of equality, with the 
crowned heads of Europe. Stripped of the imperial purple, 
divested of his usurped power, and driven from the country 
which he had disgraced by his crimes, he was not only reduced 
to the state of a private individual, but became personally 
responsible for the numerous and atrocious offences which he 
had previously committed. How often, in the course of our 
political reflections, have we galled on the monarchs of Europe, 
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if ever this miscreant should fall into their hands, to perform g 
signal act of justice, by having him tried either by the laws of 
France, for the execrable murder of the Duc ‘D’Enanixy, or, 
by the laws of Germany, for the cold-blooded assassination of 
the honest bookseller Patm---a man who durst be honest in 
the worst of times. When the coward shrunk from the con. 
test, when, frightened, abushed, he slunk to Fontainbleas, 
Bi, thence sued for mercy to ‘the victorious allies---for that 
mercy which he had never shown to a single individual---for 
that mercy which was a perfect stranger to his iron heart ; 
then, then, was the time, to follow up the blow, and to smite 
the tyrant to the earth. We are well assured that such was 
the sage counsel of the Kine or Prussia ; he knew, from 
woeful experience, that there would be no peace for the world 
while this arch disturber lived to foment disturbances; and 
therefore he urged, as a duty to society, as an act of humanity 
to the nations of the earth, to prevent the possibility of future 
mischief, by depriving him of that life, which he had forfeited 
by his crimes a thousand and a thousand times. 

A relic of that spurious liberality, which has been the 
curse of the present age, created an opposition to this pro- 
posed act of justice, scarcely to have been expected ; the 
calls of violated humanity ; the cries of murdered innocence ; 
the complaints of oppressed and insulted millions, were dis- 
regarded, or sacrificed to the dictates of a good nature, which 
however praiseworthy in its nature, is highly reprehensible th 
its abuse. The Emperor oF Russia, to whose wondertul 
exertions Europe owes a debt of gratitude, which it will never 
be able to repay, thought that enough had been done, that 
the tyrant had been destroyed, and that the man, thereforé, 
might be safely permitted to live. The co nclusion, errencous 
as it was, was the offspring of a magnanimous mind, Alex- 
ander probably thought that the wretch, in his exile, might 
experience, from the scorpion stings of a guilty conscience, 
a severer punishment, than the executioner could inflict. 
And so, in the ordinary dispensations of Providence, in the 
common course of nature, he would ;—but the Corsican was 
formed in no common mould; his is a character of No 
common stamp ;—his heart is ‘impervious to every feelin, 
to every emotion, which mark, while they adorn and dignify, 
a human ‘creature. Conscience had long been dead within 
him ; his heart was callous; self was the centre round whiten 
all his feelings, all his passions, rolled—they never diverted 
from, any other point; they acknowledged no other source. 
Religich had long since disowned him ; humanity bad dis- 
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carded. the monster; and vice had claimed him for her own. 
Repeutance of course he never knew; revenge, malice, 
hatred, were the inmates of bis bosom}; and fear alone could 
sometimes controul his passions. He ought, therefore, oa 
every account to have suffered death. 

Instead of this, he was consigued to the insular prison of 
Elba for life. In what capacity, and under what authority, 
he took possession of this island, and of its devoted inha- 
bitants, has never been clearly explained or distinctly under- 
stood, ‘Lhe very precautions, hosvever, which the allied so- 
vereigns adopted to prevent his escape, proved the absurdity 
of the measure, by manifesting their sense of the danger 
attending it. Commissioners were appointed, by Russia, 
Prussix, and Great Britain, to watch the Corsican. Anda 
sloop or two of war were also ordered to attend to the same 
duty. 

Notwithstanding these safeguards, as they were, no doubt, 
believed to be, Buonaparte, during the whole period of his 
exile, was Lusily employed in exciting insurrections in the 
Milanese, in carrying on a traiterous correspondence with 
France, and io pre paring the means of his return to his 
pristine authority. The English travellers whom curiosity, or 
a less excusable: motive led to visit the island, charitably sup- 
_— that the tyrant was reconciled to his fate, and that he 
ad quitted the busy turmoils of ambition, for the calm pur- 
suits of philosophy. Meanwhile the web of destruction was 
weaving. All the constituted authorities under the French 
monare! y, the whole department of the police, and by far 
the greater part of the rascally generals who had sworn alle- 
Fiance to the King, were dee ply engaged in this criminal 
fp! t So extensive were its ramific: ations, and so certain were 
its contrivers of success, that it extended throughout the 
kingdom, and was latterly publicly known. We state it asa 
feet, that at Rouen, the capital of Normandy, and at several 
Other plices, it was openly stated, that Buonaparte would be 
at Paris, early in the month of March. Nay, six weeks hefore 
the explosion took place, a Sritish generalolhcer, who had been 
on the cor: uinent, conveyed this information to the Foreign 
Office, where it was thought of such little consequence, that the 
cominunication was only achnowledge d, i in the hackneyed form 
of office, by aclerk!!1 There is, in all this, an infatuation 
$0 astoutshing as to confound us! ‘The character of Buona- 
parte was sulhiciently known ; every one who was the least 
conversant with the state of Franc e, and above all with the 
cispusition of those military ruffians who composed the French 
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army---men trained to blood and plunder, and restrained by 
no principles of religion, by no sense ‘of honour, by no one 
tie which binds man to his fellow creatures, by no one feeling 
which) restrains man from the commission of perjury, treason, 
rebellion, or murder. No one who were acquainted with the 
disposition and nature of these men, coukd doubt for a moment 
their readiness to join the standard of any. lawless chief, who 
would lead them once more to the field of war, and again bid 
them riot in the uncontrouled gratification of their worst pro- 
pensities. Yet, while the alarm was sounded from various 
quarters, the sovereigns of Hurope, and their representatives 
in the congress at Vienna, remaiucd senseless of the impend- 
iag danger. 

As to the virtuous Louts rae E1GHTeENTH, he was deceiv- 
ed by the very miscreants in whom he had reposed unlimited 
confidence. Soult, his minister of war, was in close. corres- 
pondence with the traitor Buonapuirte;---under pretence of pre- 
parations against the threatening storm in Italy, he provided 
a large magazine of military stores at Grenoble ; in all the - 
passes and important places of Dauphine, and the ad joining 
provinces, he stationed trusty jacobins, on whose treachery he 
could place the firmest reliance ; and, in short, every thing 
was so fully prepared for his reception, that the tyrant had 
nothing to do but to effect his escape to France, and to place 
himself at the head of his troops, It required no talent to 
avrange or methodize his plan of proceedings, after his arrival ; 
no resolution, no courage, to brave dangers, which, he knew, 
had no existence ; and, therefore, the act of advancing un- 
attended to the front of the troops, of calling on them to kill 
hun if they thought him worthy of death, was nothing more 
than a wanton mockery, a contemptible farce, worthy of a 
revolutionary mountebank. ‘The Corsican, indeed, would 
have it mistaken for a proof of his courage---he had been 
called coward, forsooth, and to prove the. falsehood of the 
charge, he invites troops, whom he knows to be blindly devoted 
to his service, to kill him! Yes, he is a coward, and, on no 
vceasion, during the whole of “m military career, notwiths? 
standing his own lying bulletins, and the infamous misrepre- 
sentationus of the Moniteur, did he exhibit a proof of personal 
courage. 

Never was man more scandalously betrayed, never was’ 
monarch more completely surrounded by a vile group of 
perjured traitors, than Louis THe Diet exTH! Well, 
indeec, did Robespicrre, and his worthy successors, succeed § ja 
the worthy attempt to eradicate all religious and moral princi- : 
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ples from the minds of their slaves! Perjury has become so 
common in France, as no longer to be reckoned a crime. The 
crowd of Marshals, and of revolutionary upstarts, who swore 
allegiance to their legitimate sovereign, were not, for one 
moment, restrained by any regard for the solemn obligation 
of an oath, from abandoning their King, and joining the 
rebe] who came to dethrone him. 

What a spectacle do the people of France exhibit at this 
time, to the astonished natioas of Europe! Never surely 
was.any people, since the early days of the Roman republic, 
so lost, so sunk, so degraded, in the estimation of the world, 
asthe French atthis moment! In possession of a monarch, 
on whom they had spontaneously conferred the enviable ap- 
ellation of Louis le desiré ; having experienced the salutary 
effects of his mild government, his amiable disposition, his 
love of justice, his respect for the laws, his forgiving and 
forbearing temper ; they can, notwithstanding, suffer a band 
of armed ruffians, all of whom, too, had sworn allegiance to 
him, to dethrone him ; and to place on his throne an usurper, 
arebel, anda traitor, of whose savage disposition, of whose 
revengeful and malicious temper, of whose intolerable despo- 
tism, of whose grinding oppression, they had had long and 
lamentable experience. All these they suffered, too, without 
astruggle, without an effort, like patient slaves, and passive 

cowards, whose necks were accustomed to the yoke, and whe 
were no’ worthy to be free-men ! 

“ie whole population of France are now subject to the ab- 

and insupportable authority of the bay met and the sword. 
They are governed as the ancient Romans were, by Pretorian 
fuards 3 or rather, as the modern Turks, by Janissaries, by 
ben whe never driuw their swords in the cause of honour, jus- 
tee, or liberty, who never fought but to destroy independence, 
or to rivet the chains of slavery. ‘This is the blessed exchange 
Waich the people of France have made; they have not 
awr'lof theirown, not a thoughtto which they dare give 
utterance, and though they are still suffered to drag on a mise- 
rable and degraded existence, they are to all the purposes 
of religious and political freedom, of civil and social life, 
dead, extinct! It is truly as‘onishing, in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, to witness a scene so disgusting, to contemplate a spec- 
tacle so appalling. 

Cne would suppose, were we unacquatoted with the motives 
of this conduct, that the man whom tiey thus hail as their 
Chief, has brought with him plenty and peace, (that he has 
holden out to them, as lures to draw them from their alle~ 
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giance, promises of free and equal laws! On the contrary, he 
comes with war in his mouth. He thinks only of his tools, 
his instruments, the soldiers; he attends only to their gra- 
tification, he ministers only to their wants ! conquest and 
plunder are the only lures to them; extortion and conscrip- 
tion, are the only rewards to the people for their revolt and 
treason. 

Buonaparte, it must be confessed, has thrown off the mask, 
(if, indeed, he may be admitted ever to have worn one) and 
plays the downright, barefaced, villain! He avows his 
object to be power, his means war. With the same supreme 
contempt which he manifests for the slaves he governs, he 
treats all the legitimate monarchs of Europe. He despises 
their convention, he derides their laws, he laughs at their 
treaties. Regardless of others, he fixes on his own boundaries. 
He tells the surrounding nations he will again subdue them. 
There is, in all this, an affectation of boldness which we 
are rather disposed to impute to fear. He cannot be insen- 
sible to the danger which threatens him, but he knows that 
his only chance, even for a temporary resistance, rests on his 
ability to inspire his troops with confidence. ‘The malevolent 
fiend dwells, with delight, on the oceans of blood about to be 
shed at his command. ‘The widows and orphans he is about 
to make, are trophies i in which he exults. War is his element, 
devastation his glory. Is it too much, then, to hold out 
this wretch and his abandoned followers as the enemies of the 
human race? And, as such, ought they not to be devoted 
to destruction ? 

It is impossible to be blind to the obvious truth, that a 
military tyranny is now openly established in France, on prin- 
ciples subversive of all legitimate government ; and supported 
by measures incompatible with the peace and security of 
other states. ‘Thence it results, as a necessary consequence, 
that all nations have the right, nay more that it is their duty, 
to combine for the purpose of destroying this destructive system 
and its supporters. ‘heir own safety, the welfare and hap- 

yiness of their people, the independence of their crowns, 
lupperatively require, their dc struction, 

Entertaining these opinions, and prepared to support them 
against all opponents, it was with infinite satisfaction we read 
the first state paper, which this sudden explosion has pro- 
duced---we mean the declaration of the plenipotentiaries of 
the congress at Vienna, dated March isth, which is too im- 
portant to be omitted here. | 
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DECLARATION. 


The powers who have signed the Treaty of Paris, assembled at 
the Congress at Vienna, being informed of the escape of Napoleon 
Buonaparte, and of his entrance into France with an atmed force, 
owe it to their own dignity and the interest of social order, to make 
a solemn declaration of the sentiments which this event has excited 
in them. 

By thas breaking the Convention which has established him in 
the Island of Elba, Buonaparte destroys the only legal title on which 
his existence depended ; by appearing again in France, with projects 
of confusion and disorder, he has deprived himself of the protection 
of the law, and has manifested to the universe that there can be 
neither peace nor truce with him. 

The Powers consequently declare, that Napoleon Buonaparte has 
placed himself without the pale of civil and social relations, and that 
as an enemy and disturber of the tranquillity of the world, he has 
rendered himself liable to public vengeance. 

They declare at the same time, that firmly resolved to maintain 
entire the Treaty of Paris of 30th May, 1814, and the disposition 
sanctioned by that Treaty, and: those -which they have resolved on, 
or shall hereafter resoive on, to complete and to consolidate it, they 
willemploy all their means, and will unite al! their efforts; thus the 
general peace, the object of the wishes of Europe, and the constant 
purpose of their lJabours, may not again be troubled, and to 
guarantee against every attempt which shall! threaten to replunge the 
world into the disorders and miseries of revolutions. 

And although entirely persuaded that all France, rallying round 
its legitimate Sovereign, will immediately annihilate this last attempt 
of acriminal and impotent delirium, al] the Sovereigns of Europe, 
animated by the same sentiments, and guided by the same principles, 
declare, that if contrary to all calculations, there should result from 
this event any real danger, they will be ready to give the King of 
France and to the French nation, or to any other Government that 
shall be attacked, as soon as they shall be called upon, all the asss- 
tance requisite to restore public tranquillity, and to make a common 
cause against all those who should undertake to compromise it. 

The present declaration, inserted in the Register of the congress 
assembled at Vienna, on the 13th of March, 1815, shall be made 
public. 

_ Done and attested by the Plenipotentiaries of the High Powers 
Who signed the treaty of Paris. Vienna, March 13, 1815. 
Here follows the signature ih the alphabetic order of the Courts :— 
‘AWsTRIA, Prince METTERNICH, 
Baron WISSEMBERG, 
Spain, P. GOMEZLABRADOR, 
Frawcz, Prince TALLEYRAND, 
The Duke of DALBERG, 
LATOUR DU PIN, . 
Count ALEXIS and NOAILLES. 
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WELLINGTON, 
CLANCAR TY, 
CATHCARTY, 
STEWART. 
Count PAMELLA, 
SALDOUILA LOBS. 
Prussia, Prince HARDENBURG, 
Baron HUMBOLDT. 
Russia, Coant RASUMOWSKY, 
Count STACKELBERG, 
Count NESSELRODE. 
SWEDEN, LAEMENHELM. 


Gaeat Britain, 


PorTUGAL, 


This is a noble declaration---no equivocation---po subterfuge 
---no court -policy---no ambiguous phrases ; all isdirect, intel- 
ligible, manly, and decisive. ‘The traitor is declared to he out of 
the pale of society 3 ; he is told that he has broken asunder the 
only thread by which he held his existence ; and the people of 
France are now told, that with him, neither peace nor truce will 
be ever concluded. Now, then, let Frenchmen chuse between 
peace, happiness, and their lawful sovereign 3 or war, misery, 
and a low-born traitor! At the bare supposition of such an 
alternative, thirty years ago, the swords of twenty millions of 
Frenchmen would have leaped from their scabbards to revenge 
the insult. But it is horrible that an individual, the very worst 
of his species, should have the power to involve Europe in all 
the calamities of war, for the mere promotion of his own 
interest, for the gratification of his own ambition. 

War, however, is declared, and its difficulties and its dan- 
gers must be manfully met and supported. We hope and 
trust, that the Allies wil! display in the field as much promp- 


.titude, activity, and vigour, as they have already evinced 


wisdom, energy, and decision in the cabinet. The armies 
of the combined powers, when brought into action, are sufli- 
cient to overwhelm any force which the traitor can now oppose 
to them; but it is of the utinost consequence that he should 
not be allowed to strike the first blow. ° We confess we have 
sume fears for the safety of the Netherlands, which are 
strengthened by the disaffection which secms to prevail among 
the Belgian troops, fomented, beyond all doubt, by emissa- 
ries from the French military rebels. Buonaparte, we sus- 
pect, will endeavour to take Brussels and Ostend by sur- 
prize ;—the latter town is capable of some, though not of 
inuch, resistance. ‘Ihe country from Lille to Brussels is 
without any military defences. ‘Ihe insignificant fortresses of 
Menm and Tourney might be casily carried, or left behind 
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dn advancing army, without danger. If Ostend were taken, 
it would deprive us of the most ready communication with the 
Low Countries. We have nothing to dread but thie first 
impression. The traitor will certainly strain every effort to 

carry the war into the neighbouring countries, for the double 
purpose of subsisting his men, and of raising foreign recruits, 
according to Lis old detestable policy. ‘This must, if possible, 
be prevented. 

We trust, that when the Allied Armies enter France, in a 
inass, they will neither lose time in laying regular sieges to 
strong fortresses, nor diminish their forces by masking them, 
but that they will, in imitation of the wise policy of Pichegru, 
move forward, without interruption, and with rapidity, into 
the heart of France, and to the very gates of the capital. To 
abridge the struggle, measures of decision must be adopted. 
If the war must be sanguinary, let it be short. If ever the 
metropolis of France should again be subdued by the arms of 
the Allies, the Parisians must not expect the same forbearance 
which they experienced on the last oceasion. The foreign 
officers, to a man almost, were disgusted beyond measure, 
at the treatment they met with in return for their moderation. 
We have heard their execrations of that servile, abject, aiid 
treacherous people. Itis high time, indeed, that the crater 
of the revolutionary volcano should be made to feel the ven- 
geance due to its manifold crimes. Had Paris been destroyed, 
when last conquered, we doubt much whether Buonaparte 
- would have attempted to disturb the peace of Europe. The 
short interval of tranquillity which has passed since the Peace 
of Paris, has only served to increase the detestation of the 
French character, and to diminish the wonder at the present 
baseness of the people. 

The King of Saxony, either secretly encouraged by his old 
friend and supporter, Buonaparte, whose tool and instrument 
he was, has refused to accede to the arrangement made by the 
Congress with respect to his dominions. He seems to forget 
that his is a conquered territory, and that, by all the laws of 
war the conquerors have an undoubted right to dispose of it 
at their pleasure. Instead, therefore, of complaining of what 
he has lost, he ought to be grateful for what he has been 
allowed to retain. Atall events, it is highly expedient and 
proper that he should be made to feel the ill effects of his 
obstinate adherence to an iniquitous cause, while the safety of 
Germany requires that his means of annoyance should be 
greatly abridged. 

Happy are we to find that, on this trying emergency the 
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British Ministers remain tree to their principles, and firm to 
their purpose; that they are not diverted from the strait path 
of honour and of ‘duty, by the wild declamations of a Whit- 
bread, or by the puny policy of a Heathcote. With a promp- 
titude that cannot be too ) loudly commended, they have exerted 
all the means and resources, at their immediate command, to 
Strengthen the army in Reis ‘ium; and we sincerely hope that 
these reinforcements will reach their place of destination before 
Buonaparte can spare a sufficient force to attack the Nether- 
lands. On this occasion, when Holland will have to fight 
for her independent existence, we trust that more alacrity 
and patriotism will be displayed by the Dutch themselves, than 
they have been accustomed to evince under similar cireum- 
stances. 

As great expences must necessarily be incurred by this 
unexpected event, it is most probable that the government will 
_ be reduced to the nece ssity of renewing the Property- -tax. Ip 
that case, of course, the new assessed taxes, some of which 
would be both vexatious and unproductive, would be abandon- 
ed. Thereare, we should think, imposts to be found which 
would bear Jess partially hard on particular classes of the com- 
munity, and also be of greater consequence to the revenue. 

In Lord Castlereagh’s speech on our foreign relations, it was 
stated that the business of the slave-trade, which the vote of 
parliament had compelled. his Majesty’s ministers to press this 
question with such strength on the combined powers, as to 
injure the interests of this country, in other respects. At 
least, so we understood his Lordship to say, in one of the most 
luminous speeches which has been delivered in parliament, 
since the death of Mr. Pitt. Now, this appears to be the 
very delirium of phil:nthropy. W hen we abolished. the trade 
ourselves, we. discharged our duty, and did all that we had a 
right todo. We afterwards passed laws to render this measure 
efficacious, and, at the instigation of philanthopists par excel- 
lence, increased our penal code, already much too larfe, in 
order to make felons of men who should dare to infringe this 
parliamentary, or legislative, prohibition. We beg leave to 
call the attention of our readers to an article in this number on 
the subject of the 4frican Association, where they will see, 
that men can exercise tyranny under the veil of philanthropy. 
An.) since that article was written, it has come to our know- 
ledge, that six mev who were tried and convicted at Sierre 
Leone, under the act above-mentioned, sentenced to seven 
years’ transportation, aud sent to this country to undergo their 
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punishment, where they were conveyed on board the hulks, 
have very recently been pardoned, in consequence of a revision 
of the sentence by the. privy council, who, no doubt, found 
that the conviction was illegal, and that the law had been 
strained to serve the purpose of pretended philanthropy! We 
are the more disposed to open the eyes of the public to the 
dangers of encouraging this spirit of philanthropic quixotism, 
because one of the gentlemen principally concerned in pro- 
moting it, has notified his intention of bringing forward some 
bill for meliorating, as he calls it, the condition of the slaves 
in the West Indies ; where it is well known the slaves are 
treated with the greatest justice and humanity. Our great 
objection to the proposed measure is, that it will be a gross 
infringement on the legislative rights of the colonies; an 
infringement which rendered St. Domingo a scene of desola- 
tion and slaughter; and which may possibly excite similar 
disorders in our own settlements. We shall watch this 
measure closely, should it be brought forward ; but we h 
that cool reflection, and the complete exposure of the philan- 
thropists of Sierra Leone, will induce the gentleman referred 
to, to abandon his design. 


Vol, 48, March, 1815 
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MISCELLANIES: 


a 
Soerniay, or rather Unrrarian Controversy. 
Letter II. continued from p. 158. 
To the Editor of the Antijacobin Review. 
SIR, 


In the preceding letter, I bricfly stated my motives for embarking 
in this controversy :—to do, what I conceived to be, an‘act of justice 
to the Socinians, in separating them, at least in one important point, 
that of maintaining the religious worship of Curist, from the Unitari- 
ans, who deny it; to vindicate Dr. Carpenter from the charge of 
inconsistency, at the expence of his Faith; and to take out of seem- 
ingly insufficient hands, this most important, this vital controversy, 
affecting our dearest, our most precious interests and hopes; ‘‘ ia 
this world, KNowtepce or Divine Truta; and in the world to 
come, Lire EVERLASTING,” —so comprehensively summed wu 
in that inestimable prayer of St. Clrysostam to Christ, as Ate 
micuHty Gop,” &c. atthe conclusion of the Evangelical Liturgy of 
the Church of England, the noblest surely upon Earth: —there is none 
like it !" 

That I may not be taxed, however, by you, Mr, Editor, Amicus Pa- 
trie, Christianus Billicus, @&c. (&c with vanily or presumption, 
for intermeddling in this business; nor suspected by the Orthodox 
teader of any lias either toward the Socitntans or toward Dr. Carpenter 
andthe Unitarians, I think it incumbent on me, before I enter upon 
the examination of the fundamental Points at issue between Trinita- 
rians and Unitarians, soably stated by Dr. Carpenter, and repeated in 
my first letter;—1. To offer sore preliminary observations on the 
nature of Reticious Controversy, and the mode in which it ought 
to be conducted; and 2. To propose some general rules of scriptural in- 
terpretation, or Canons or SacreD Criticism, to which both par- 
ties should rigidly adhere, and strictly confine themselves, in that ar- 
duous and perilous task, but most imperious and indispensable duty, 
imposed on those, especially who are fully competent thereto, to 
«© Seancu THE Scriptures ;’ which ‘‘ only can make us wise to sal- 
vation” andthence, to exhort and to convince, (or at least, convict) 
the Gainsayer's. 

1. Permit me, Mr. Editor, to transcribe a passage from your last 
review of Dr. Van Mildert's, Bampton Lecture sermons, institating 
an Inquiry into thegeneral principles of Scripture Interpretation ; 
because it expresses my sentimenis on the first head, beiter than I 
ould express them myself: 
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Religious controversy has existed even from the Apostolival 
ages, to the, present time, with very little interraption; and it cer- 
tainly will continue to exist, so long as the nature of man shall re 
main unchanged, or until the time when all men shall be assembled 
as one fold under one Shepherd, Jesus Cunist. Indeed, the ptomo- 
tion of christian knowledge, and of christian truth, has been more 
indebted, perhaps, to Controversial writings, than to any other pros 
ductions of a religious natare.” p. 106. for, as turther remarked by 
the learned and candid Bishop Pearce,—** It is observable of the 
earlier and purer ages of Cunistianity, that when Herelics zrose, 
and carried some doctrines to an extreme, it commonly was, when 
the Church seemed inclinable to lean too much toward the other ex. 
treme. ‘Thus Heresy, then under the guidance of ProvipeNnce, cau- 
sed a revolution of humours in the ecclesiastical Lody: it brought men 
back again into the right channel, and made them stick more closely 
to the Turn, than they would probably bave done if no opposition 
had been made. Sothat disputes aboutthe Cuaristian KeviGcion, 
seem to have ccntvibuted so much to the preserving it pure, as the 
constant motion of the waters does to the keeping them sweet; and if 
so, that can be no argument against Leiieving Curistianity, which 
has been one great cause of continuing ita thing worthy to Le believ. 
ed.” Sermons vol. 1. p. 387. } 

“¢ That Controversy, however, has.been the parent of much eyil, 
also, is not to be denied ; but it is the abuse of it, and not the use, 
which is therefore to be deprecated. Itis not then, to be considered 
as in itself, indicative of an wachristian spirit. It is good or evil, ai corde 
ing to the principles which it upholds, the purpose in which it origi- 
ginates, the o/ject to which it is applied, and the temper with which 
itis conducted. If it springs from a mere spirit of contention ; from 
desire of victory, not love of truth; or from stubbornness that will not 
be brought into captivity tothe obedience of Christ ; Caristianity, 
will not acknowledge it for her own. If it be emploved on questions 
tinbefitting human disputation, questions inaccessfbje to our finite 
understandings, unnecessary, or unimportant in their issue, and only 
intending to perpetuate strife, or to unsetile the opinions, and disquiet the 
minds of men; then is it also unworthy of the christian character, 
Nor is it void of offence, when, however sound in its principles, 
however important in ifs subject, however irrefragable in its argument, 

‘s made the vehicle of personal malignity ; when it is carried on 
with a spirit which rends asunder ibe social ties, and exasperates 
instead of endeavouring to soften the irritable feelings, which even 
in its mi/dest aspect it is but too apt to excite.” 

‘© Such is the abuse of controversy ; but its legitimate use, to pre- 
vent the diffusion of dangerous error ; to correct the misconstructt .n or 
misapplication of Scriptural doctrines ; and to teach the {unlearned} 
members of Christ's church to hold fast the form of sound words, and 
to give a reason of the faith that is in them, is not only free from 
objection, but a work of primary duty, of paramount necesily.” 
Antijacobia Review, February, 1815. P. 106, 107, 
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2. I regret, Mr. Editor, that the scheme of your work did not admit 
the insertion ot Dr. Van Mildert's ‘‘ Canons of sound Criticism,” notic- 
ed p. 109 ; and farther, that at present I have not access to the enquiry 
of that sound scholar, and amiable divine, whom I am proud to 
call my friend. The following Canons, chiefly taken from the 
Scriptures themselves, are recommended to the attentive consideralion 
of the parties engaged in this controversy ; and toall who do, indeed, 
possess that ‘‘ honest, humble, serious, spirit,” without which, ‘* dong 
continued examination of the scriptures’ is of little. avail; (p. 82) 
others, are ‘‘ ever learning, and never alle, to come to tie knowdedge 
of the TRUTH.” 2 Tim. ili. 7. Struck with judicial blindneas, “ they 
weary themselves to find the door.” Gen. xix. 11. 


Canons oF Sacrep Cuiticts. 

Canow I. Mosn Suts0p tm Arnaz. ‘ All parties should sacrifice to 
TRE TRUTH Glone,” THE TRUTH, the WHOLE TRUTH, and NOTHING 
BUT THE TRUTH; 80 helpthem Gon; and aarxS:vorrts & ayarr, 
* telling TRUTH, in charity,” to the community, without respect of 
persons, parties, or sects; ‘* keeping Lack nothing that may be profitable 
to promote repentance toward Gop, and FaiTH foward our Lonp 
Jesus Curist."—Lucian’s lag es isogszy cuyyex Qev, Ephes. iv. 
14, 15; Acts x. 34; Jam.ii.1—9; 1 Pet. i. 17; Acts. xx. 
20, 21. 

II. Seancuw Tas Orticinar Scriptures, both in the letter and in 
the spirit, John v. 29 ; 2 Cor. iii. 6; not trusting implicitly to received 
franslations or favourite interpretations, unless warranted by the origi- 
nal. The lelfer, or literal meaning is to be sought, by strict attention 
to the proper signification of words and phrases, and to the grammati- 
cal construction of sentences; the spirit, or drift of a passage, by care- 
tully comparing together the fext with the contezé, -and with all the 
parallel passages of Scripture. In determining the proper significution 
of words and phrases, we should constantly prefer their natural and 
ordinary acceptations, to others that are more remofe or far-fetched, 
and more unusual.* For, as that learned and judicious commentator, 
Dr. Doddridge observes, ‘‘ 1 am) more and more convinced, that the 





* Mr. Belsham, “ the Heresiarch of the East,” and the prime asso- 
ciate of Dr. Carpenter, in propping up the scheme of Unitarianism, 
proposes a contrary rule, in his professedly ‘* Calm Enguiry into the 
Scripture Doctrine concerning the person of Christ.” 1811, 

. 5. 
are iinpartial apd sincere enquirers after truth, must ‘be particularly 
upon their guard against what is called the natural, signification of 
words-and phrases.’ And his argument in support of this perador, is 
curious and fallacious; ‘‘ The connexion between werds and ideas is 
perfectly arbitrary ; so that the natural sense of a word to any person, 
yoeans nothing more than the sense in which fe had been accustomed 
to.understand.it, But it is very possi(le, that men who lived two thov- 
sand years ago, might annex very different ideas to the same words and 
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vulgar sense of the New Testament, (that is, the sense in- which an 
honest man of plain sense would take it,) is almost every where, the 
true general sense of any passage: though an acquaintance with dan- 
guage, [i.e. the learned languages] and antiquity, {or antiquities in 
getral], with an attentive meditation on the ¢ezé and contest, may 
illustrate the spirit and energy of a multiude of places.” Family 
Expositor, vol. ii. p. 29. 

III. Not so to expound one place of Scripture, that it Le kuPUGNANT 
to ancther.” This excellent canon, so well expressed by our xxth 
Article of Religion, fo\lows as a coro)lary trom the preceding ;_ and if 
skilfully applied will detect a multitude of parcial, fancifiul, and 
Salse irlerpret.tions of scripture, among controversial writers, especially 
Jabouring io uphold their own sysienis. 

1V. Not to aduliercte THE WoRD oF Gop.” 2 Cor. ii. 17. This 
maay be adw!tcra'ed orcorrupted in various ways, 1. By conjectural 
emendaiion of (he text, unsupported by printed editions, ancient 
Manuscripts, or ancient versions ; 2. By arbitrary interpolasions ; and 
3. By licentious curtatimen/s of the original text. Agamst such as 
thus ‘ handle'the woxp or Gop deceitfui/y,” 2 Cor. iv. 2, the most 
awful penalties of temporal and eternal plagues and judgments, are 
denounced in the Old and New Testament. Deut. iv. 2; xii. 22; 
Prov, xxx, 5,6; Rev. xx. 15; xxii. 18, 19. Nothing indeed, is 
mote disgusting, or shocking, to sober and pious searchers of scripture, 
than that licentions freedom, that, ‘‘ unboly familiarity,” with which 
too many of the Socinian and Unitarian schools especially, treat the 
WorD or Gop : degrading it to the level of a profane classic, and 
either stretching or contracting it, (like the robber Procrustos, his vic- 
tims,) to fit the iron bed of their peculiar systems. 

May these genuine, scriptural, and sound canons of criticism, be 
ingrafted inwardiy in the hearts of all religious disputants, the better 
to enable them to read, mark, jearn, and inwardly digest those Holy 
Scriptures, which were written for our learning,” and which alone, 
with God's help, can make us wise te Salvation ; and also assist them 


_—. 





phrases; so that the sense which appears most foreign to us, might be 
most natural to them.” 

But 1. Their is a distinction between the natural and the proper 
significations of words, noticed by that profound philosopher, Locke, 
which Mr. Belsham overlooked. Locke, indeed, maintains, that the 
connexion between words and ideas is perfectly ariitrary at first in 
the formation, or learning ot languages. Essay, &c. B. iti. Ch. 2, § 8; 
But afier janguayes are made, or learned, it is no longer perfecily arbi~ 
trary; “* P ropriety of speech, then deserves some part of our care and 
study, especially in the names-of moral words.”. Chap. 10, § 11. Anda 
among the atuses of words he reckons, applying old words to new 
and un usual significations.” Chap. 10. §6. 2. It is equaliy possedle, 
and much more.prolaile, thet the ancients aad the moderns annexed 
the siguifications sancuoned by common use, to the same words. 
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to cast down imaginations, (or vain reasonings) and every high thine 
that exalteth tself ayatnst the knewledye of Gop; and to bring every 
thought tnto captivity to the obedience of Curist.” Rom. xv. 4; 
2 Lim. iti. 15; 2.-Cor. x. 5. 
These canons shall be applied, God willing, to the fundamental 
principles of Unitarianism, in some future communications. 
From your's, &c. 


INSPECTOR, 


— > 7 
To the Editor of the Antyacolin Review, 


Dear Str, 

Encouraged by your approbation, I send you a few more remarks 
on Mr. Bellamy’s Criticisms, the insertion of which will oblige, 
dear Sir, 

Your very humble Servant, 
HYMAN HURWITZ. 


Highgate, Marck 10th, 1815. 
Ee -—— 


Remarks on Mr, Bellamy's Critical Remarks on Dr. A. Clark's Anno- 
tations on the Bille. (Classical Journal, Vol. 1V. p. 307.) 


Mr. Bertamy having, in his former remarks, (Classical Journal, 
Vol. III. p. 465.) convinced himsclf, that 07>x* is a noun singular, 
—that o does not form the plural,—that 7x7, in 1 Sam. iv. 8, 
is not plural, but that it ought to be rendered as in Gen; xxxix. 10, 
** after this manner,”"t—that ‘7°x is also singular,—that our trans- 








* In differing with Mr. B. respecting the word o7>x, I wish to 
be understood as objecting only to his assertion, that it is singular, as 
far as regards its form and verbal construction. On the important and 
delicate question, whether the Divine Being, denoted by that word, is 
a unity or not, I do not wish to offer any opinion. Nething new can 
possibly be advanced on a subject, that has undergone such repeated 
discussions. Certain it is, that the word oO >x alone, can neither 
furnish arguments for, nor against the unity of God. For allowing 
this word to be plural, it no more follows that the Being denoted by 
it is not a unity, than that, because a word hasa plural termination, 
the idea represented by it must be plural also. ‘There are instances 
inevery language, and in none more than in the Hebrew, of such 
words, which yet denote but single objects. I shall explain this 
subject more fully ia my future remarks. 


+ The learned Mr. W. Hailes has already told Mr. B. (Classical 
Journal, Vol. V. p. 249,) that it was not moxn, but moxn D372, 
which our translators have rendered by, ‘“ after this manner,’ Gen. 
xxxix. 19. Had Mr. B. read that chapter with attention, he would 
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jators have erred in rendering MX DD W733 OHSRNYR MD Owss, by, 
‘© Because there God appeared to him when he fled from the face of 
his brother,” Gen. xxxv. 7., and that it ought to be: ‘‘ Because 
there they({Jacob and iis family)appeared before bim, the God* of his 
flying from the face of his brother,—that »2>, not 722, in Gen. iii. 
22, is wrongly translated by ail the European translators. ‘* Ft 
should be appointed” (fine specimen of a grammatical knowledge of 
the Hebrew !) I say, after doing all this, Mr. B. proceeds, (Ciass. 
Journal, Vol. IV. page 307,) to give the learned world, what he calls 
a new translation of O1N Aw) OR TRY, Gen. i- 20., which is render- 
ed.in our, and in every other translation, erronecusly, no doubt, 
because Mr. B. will have it so, by ‘‘ And God said, Let us make man 
in our image, &c.” This, Mr. B. contends, is not a proper twansla- 
tion. It ought to be rendered thus: ‘* And God commanded, let 
man be made in our (the Israelites’) image ;" and as he explains it 





have found that the same words occur in the 17th verse, and that 
they are there rendered, by ‘* according to these words.” The reason 
of this distinction’ is obvious. In verse 19th, the iwo words are cov- 
nected with mcy, he did; in verse 17 with 229%, and she spoke. 
Mr. B., however, instead of acknowledging his error, persists in it; 
nay, be goes a step further, and says, (in Classical Journal, Vol. VII. p. 
227,) “that it was not 72x" he has rendered in the singular, but 
pn moxmbxn, three words each plural. Thus telling his antagonist, 
in pretty plain terms; Sir, you charge me with having made one 
blunder, you are wrong, I have made no less than three. 

My limits will not permit me to notice all the errors which Mr. B. 
has committed in that article. I cannot, however, avoid observing, 
that he is as unjust in attributing want of critical knowledge to Mr. 
W. Hailes, as he is incorrect in stating that the translators have 
omitted to translate the word 02%, (1 Sam. xxii 6); the contrary 
is the fact. They have very properly rendered it by standing ; thus, 
yoy Dae? woay5a, and all his servants were standing about him, (Sem. 
xxii. 6.) His rendering ax2 =~ by garrison soldiers, is not only 
unauthorised, but contrary to grammatical construction. The exam- 
ples which he cites from 2 Sam. viii. 6—14 ; 2 Chron. are not at all 
to the purpose; for the propriety of rendering 2s) there by gar- 
isons, is very questionable. Besides the words are not the same. 
Here it is #22, netzabeem, whereas in the examples, it iso2'), or 
esx), n’tzeebeem, and not S22, as Mr. B. has represented it. 

* Mr. Bellamy, who so strenuously defends the vowel-points and 
accents, for which he deserves praise, might have perceived that his 
translation is in opposition to their rules. For 0'">x being accented 
with wp spr:)a disjunctive accent, equivalent to our comma, or 
semicolon, cannot belong to the succeeding word. The Septuagint 
has preserved this distinction by placing a comma after *s. The 
literal meaning of 33 is certainly in Ais flying, or whilst he was in 
the act of his flying ; but by what rule he can render it by, of his 
Slying, 1 \eave him to explain. ee 
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afterwards more fully, ‘© that Moses, speaking to the people, inform< 
ed them that God created man in their (the people's) image.” 
Whoever reads the grand exordium with which Mr. B. inttoduces 
this child of folly to the notice of his readers, might almost be 
tempted to conclade, that Mr. Bellamy, who says, p. 307, he is ready 
**to reject all the translations, hitherto given, of this important 
passage ;"" nay, he is even ready to give up his own preconceived 
opinion, for this favourite, imagined, that the learned world would 
consider it as the offspring of his fruitfal imagination, ~ But what will 
the great Hebraist say, when I come to shew him that this fanciful 
interpretation was cited by a very learned Hebrew commentator, whe 
lived above 600. years ‘ago, and that it was by him characterised as 
nonsense ? What will he say, when I make it appear, that this adopt- 
«d child is of a very spurious breed—not a Jewish opinion, but that 
of aDeist? You stare, kind reader,—well, 1 cannot help it. Itisa 
fact, and I will produce it. : 
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Speedily will be published, the Heavens Surveyed ; or, Science of 
Astronomy made easy. By Bonnet Georot Tuornton, Lecturer 
on Astronomy and Botany, &c. - 


Just published, A Practical Treatise on finding the Latitude and 
Longitude at sea; with tables designed to facilitate the calculations, 
Translated from the French of M. de Rossel, by Thomas Myers, 
A.M. of the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, and Honorary 
Member of the Philosophical Society of London. To which are 
subjoined an extensive series of practical examples, an introduction to 
the tables, and some additional tables, by the translator. 


The Rev. Johnson Grant, A. M.has in the press, Arabia, A Poem ; 


with notes ; to which are added several smaller pieces, in one Vol. 
small octavo, 


A fourth edition of Sermons, by the Rev. William Jay, of Bath, 
2 Vols, Svo. will appear in a few days. 


Mr. A. Vincent, private teacher, Oxford, has in the press, and will 


appear early in April, An Introduction to Arithmetic, designed for the 
use of private teaching. 
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ERRATA in our last Number, 
Page 157, line 30, for ‘ wide-wailing,’ read ‘ wide-wasting.’ 
——— 157, — 38, for ‘ hardly,’ read ‘ hardily.’ | 
—— 158, — 12, for ‘ duty,’ read ‘ deity.’ 
—— 158, — 32, for ‘ confirmed,’ read ‘ confined.’ 
—— 153, — 1 and 34, for ‘ point,’ read * points.’ 
—— 158, — 35, jor ‘ ordial,’ read ‘ ordeal,’ 





